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Chapter 1 


Paucity, approach and 
methods 


The Davidic Covenant’ is an important theme in the Old Testament (OT). 
Apart from the text of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, where it appears for the first time, 
many other biblical books, including Ezekiel, refer to the Davidic Covenant 
in one way or another. When leaders in Judah failed, their people 
experienced hard times, as found in the text of Ezekiel 34. A close reading 
of this text indicates that while the Judeans were in exile, the poor leadership 
that they experienced left them on their own and exposed them to various 
challenges. They lacked protection and care. Because of the failure of the 
Jewish leaders, YHWH discredited them and resolved to reform the 
leadership that was in place. The promise of restoration in Ezekiel 34:23-31 
and 37:15-28 is based on the covenant that God made with David in 
2 Samuel 7:1-16. 


The way in which God addressed the issue of bad leaders in Judah was 
a clear indication that he was concerned with the leadership that was 
offered to his people. While scholars have largely discussed the issue, 
including the function of the promised ruler, the literary influence of the 
text of 2 Samuel 7 on the text of Ezekiel 34 and 37 has not been developed 


1. | will use ‘Davidic Covenant’ in my writing as a proper noun and | will keep the form of the ‘Davidic 
covenant’ when it appears in quotations. 
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in depth. It may be that such an intertextual study, in addition to contributing 
to our understanding of Ezekiel’s use of prior Scripture, will shed further 
light on the function of godly leadership as expressed through the Davidic 
Covenant. The motivation to undertake this study is twofold. The first 
motivation is that the texts of Ezekiel 34 and 37 have attracted many 
scholars who have looked at them from different angles; they have 
conducted considerable exegetical studies. Some of them have looked at 
its theological aspects with a focus on the shepherd metaphor (Biwul 2013) 
and its sociopolitical implications in the community (Obinwa 2012). The 
works scholars have done so far have not explored all the aspects of Ezekiel 
34 and 37. The text of Ezekiel displays that YHWH is the one who will take 
the leadership of his people after the dismissal of the bad leaders. The text 
adds that a human ruler will lead under the direction of YHWH in the 
restored nation. 


The second motivation comes from the mention of the name of David 
in the texts of Ezekiel. It is possible that the figure of David would recall 
the good memories of his reign and give hope to the people. No one 
among the exiles indeed lived during the kingship of David, but they could 
have learned about David through the collective memory of their history 
and through prior Scripture. As Martin Noth (1958, p. 298) observes, 
‘fundamentally, Israel now lived on the traditions of the past. The backward 
glance to its previous history and traditions filled its whole life.’ Thus, the 
memory of history was the right source concerning the past events the 
nation went through. Referring to David in the text of Ezekiel would 
certainly remind the people about the covenant God made with King 
David. As the promised ruler refers to King David, with whom God made 
the covenant as found in 2 Samuel 7, | am motivated to find out the link 
between the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7 and the promised ruler David 
in the text of Ezekiel. 


Ezekiel 34 and 37:15-28 describe how the leaders mistreated the people 
and present the consequences of this poor leadership and the promise 
of restoration that God provides for his people. But the point of interest in 
this research is only secondarily on the failure of the Jewish leaders and 
the restoration of the Jewish people. The primary research question is 
whether the text of 2 Samuel 7 influenced the text of Ezekiel in Chapters 
34 and 37. This question is, firstly, based on the appearance of the name 
of David in Ezekiel. Hence, when the reader of the text of Ezekiel comes 
across the name of David as the future leader, they inevitably connect to 
the promise that YHWH made to King David. Secondly, in the latter text, 
there are noticeable literary features in connection to 2 Samuel 7. Besides 
the literary features, we also find some theological and conceptual features. 
Considering the connections between the texts of 2 Samuel 7 and Ezekiel 
34 and 37, it is right to address the aspect of influence. 
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Therefore, this research seeks to find out the influence of the text of 
2 Samuel 7:1-16 on Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 and how Ezekiel’s reliance 
on the Davidic Covenant helps to understand the function of the promised 
ruler. Thus, the thesis of this research states that considering the influence 
of 2 Samuel 7 on Ezekiel 34 and 37 sheds light on our understanding of the 
significance of the Davidic ruler in Ezekiel. 


This scholarly book comprises five chapters. The first chapter presents 
the motivation for the research and the research questions and states the 
thesis of the work. The chapter also indicates the contribution of the 
research to biblical scholarship and describes the method used. Chapter 2 
focuses on the study of the text of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, emphasising what is 
shared with the text of Ezekiel - mainly the continuity of the reign of the 
house of David. Chapter 3 looks at the text of Ezekiel 34 with specific 
consideration of the positive aspect of the promise, incorporating 
possible areas of influence from the context and the text of 2 Samuel 7. 
With the same approach, Chapter 4 looks at the text of Ezekiel 37:15-28, 
and the fifth chapter discusses the implications of the study for African 
leadership. 


In this section, the intention is to position this study in previous OT 
scholarship. It seeks to identify areas of discussion relating to the figure of 
David and the future hope in the prophecy of Ezekiel. The focus of my 
survey is to see how scholars have understood the influence of the text of 
2 Samuel 7 on that of Ezekiel 34 and 37 concerning the Davidic Covenant 
and how it helps to understand the function of the promised ruler. The 
literature to be considered incorporates books, commentaries, essays and 
articles on the influence of the text of 2 Samuel, if any, on the text of 
Ezekiel, the figure of David, the theme of the Davidic Covenant and the 
future hope. 


In Ezekiel scholarship, the figure of David has been understood in 
different ways. While some scholars do not say what the figure of David 
symbolises, many have seen him as a messianic agent. Walther Zimmerli is 
aware of the difficulty of specifying what the figure of David means. 
However, he explains more about David and recognises that the name of 
David for the future leader is a captivating element because of the place 
that David occupied in the history of Israel. The name of David appearing 
in the texts of Ezekiel is striking, not only because David is a great figure of 
the past but also because of the covenant that YHWH made with him. If it 
were not for the covenant, the name of David could not appear in the texts 
of Ezekiel (Zimmerli 1983, p. 218). 


Being a figure of history, the name of David has forever become an 
indelible reminder of his reign in the lives of the people of Judah. From 
what Zimmerli says, the name of David is to be considered a synonym for 
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unity in the nation of Israel. Thus, even though David was no longer in 
existence and would never come back to rule over Israel, he remained an 
icon of cohesion in the minds of the people of Israel. Additionally, Zimmerli 
indicates that the mention of the name of David in the text of Ezekiel is 
linked to a previous well-known prophecy. 


Referring to David as the promised ruler in the text of Ezekiel, Daniel 
Block (1997b) takes the view that: 


[T]he shepherd will be David. Although this ruler is explicitly identified as David 
only twice outside this book,? Ezekiel identifies the divinely installed king as 
David based on a long-standing prophetic tradition. (p. 297) 


Block clarifies that the figure of David in Ezekiel 37:24 symbolises the unity 
of the people of God (1997b, p. 415). He also indicates that the promise of 
the new ruler is in relation to the Davidic Covenant, as found in 2 Samuel 
7:8, which provides the basis for the prophetic hopes. Block makes an 
important theological consideration, emphasising that the link to the 
Davidic Covenant in Ezekiel serves to display YHWH’s faithfulness to fulfil 
his promise to David (1997a, p. 81). 


Leslie Allen believes that the future ruler implies the re-establishment of 
the Davidic monarchy. In the description that Allen (1990, p. 163) gives, he 
states that ‘the restoration of the Davidic monarchy would have new 
safeguards in the realisation of a subordinate vassal status (“my servant”) 
and the constitutional nature of the ruler as “head of state among them”, 
rather than as despotic overlord’. When speaking about ‘safeguards’, the 
important suggestion that he makes is that the new ‘David’ will rule entirely 
under the authority of YHWH. Allen describes the dependence of the 
coming leader on YHWH and underscores the quality of the reign of the 
promised ruler. 


Like Allen, Paul M Joyce (2009, p. 198) has in view the Davidic lineage 
but not the returning King David. According to Joyce, David appears in the 
text of Ezekiel for literary reasons in that different themes are developed in 
the passage (p. 198). For example, Ezekiel 34 develops the themes of bad 
shepherds, the relation between the strong and the weak sheep, the 
restoration of the Jewish people and the incoming king in the person of 
David. 


Steven Tuell shares the same view as Joyce. In his study, he considers 
the figure of David as a ‘re-established king’ (Tuell 2009, p. 240). Making 
this point, he connects the use of the figure to the literary feature in the 
book of Ezekiel, giving the impression that it is not important to focus 
on the promised ruler. According to Cooper (1994), even though there 


2. Block misses Hosea 3:5, where the promised ruler is also identified as David. It is unclear why Block does 
not refer to the mentioned verse. 
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is the element of David’s descendant in the figure of David, the figure of 
David refers more to a period than to a person. He (Cooper 1994) 
remarks that: 
[...] the coming shepherd will be known as ‘my servant David’ [...] He was the 
one from the line of David who was a fulfillment of the promise made in the 
Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:16. He will establish an everlasting throne of 


David. The use of ‘my servant David’ represents the hope of future resurrection 
of the Golden Age of Israel. (p. 302) 


Cooper (1994) sees two aspects in the future ruler, David. According to 
him, the mention of David refers to a descendant of David who will guide 
the people of God. At the same time, he has in view a Golden Age for Israel. 


Duguid sees not only a person but also a system of leadership in the 
figure of David. He (Duguid 1994) observes that the: 


[G]overnance will be accomplished not so much through a change in the nature 
of the office but through a change like the occupant. Future Israel is to be led by 
a shepherd, as was supposedly the case in the past. (p. 47) 


Recognising the coming of a ‘David’, the promised leader, Duguid designates 
that the future ruler will be different from those addressed in the text of 
Ezekiel; he will be a true shepherd. 


About David as the promised ruler, Obinwa emphasises the critical place 
of David in the history of Israel and declares that Ezekiel has only followed 
what has been common. Besides David being an important figure in the 
history of Israel, Obinwa (2012, pp. 354-355) connects his mention in the 
Ezekiel to the narrative of Nathan in 2 Samuel 7:1-18. 


Besides the Davidic tradition, Biwul suggests that the mention of David 
serves as the prototype of the future ruler in a restored Israel. The 
significance of recalling the Davidic dynasty is that it gives insight into the 
desired leadership for the coming restored Israel (Biwul 2013, pp. 220-221). 


While some of the mentioned scholars tie the figure of David to a long- 
standing tradition - the Davidic Covenant - they did not consider in detail 
the textual interrelationship existing between the texts of 2 Samuel 7:1-16 
and Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28. 


The overall impression is that the appearance of David in the text of 
Ezekiel is an indication of hope. In relation to the text of 2 Samuel 7, the 
theme of Davidic hope appears to be dominant in Ezekiel 34 and 37. 
According to Evans (2006, p. 12), the future Davidic hope for Israel as the 
chosen people of YHWH and the idealisation of the Davidic Covenant and 
his dynasty are obvious in the OT prophecies. 


While scholars have not considered in depth the influence of the Davidic 
Covenant in 2 Samuel 7 on the text of Ezekiel 34 and 37, ‘it is significant in 
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that it provides a clue to how, in general, the promise in Ezekiel 34 [and 37] 
depends on the Davidic Covenant’ (Budha 2020, p. 8). | refer to this new 
facet thus: ‘There are important indications that we need to consider as we 
try to understand the background of the Davidic Covenant’ 
(Budha 2020, p. 8). This understanding is based on the insight of Professor 
Walther Zimmerli (1907-1983), known for his exegetical and theological 
commentary Ezechiel in the series Biblischer Kommentar Altes Testament. 
As | put it: ‘Zimmerli links the Davidic Covenant to the scope of the history 
of the people of God, mainly to their election (Zimmerli 1983, p. 218)’ 
(Budha 2020, p. 8). He (Zimmerli 1979b) states: 
The election of David is for the faith of Judean Israel indissolubly linked with 
belief in the election of Israel. The Deuteronomistic History sees in Yahweh’s 
fidelity to the house of David (and to Jerusalem) the particular proof of Yahweh’s 
close relationship with his people. On this soil, there has subsequently arisen 


the expectation of a coming member of the house of David and his associated 
promise to Israel will be completely fulfilled. (p. 218) 


From this perspective, it is proper to expect that the theme of the Davidic 
Covenant would appear in other texts, specifically in the text of Ezekiel. 


Scholars have connected Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 to 2 Samuel 
7:1-16 in one way or another. For example, Obinwa (2012, p. 355) states that 
David is ‘the king, the royal permanence of whose house was foretold by 
YHWH through Prophet Nathan (cf. 2 Sm 7:1-18)’. In reference to the 
mention of David in the text of Ezekiel he adds: ‘Hence, Ezekiel followed a 
long-standing tradition in his oracle about David’ (Obinwa 2012, p. 355). 
Biwul (2013, p. 221) has the same opinion as he considers David in Ezekiel 34 
as ‘a recall of the Davidic dynasty’. According to Brad E Kelle (2013, p. 287), 
the reference to David in Ezekiel is a representation of the Davidic dynasty. 
One must remember that the Davidic dynasty is an important component 
of the covenant YHWH made with David. Duguid (1999, p. 396) attributes 
the promise of David as the future ruler for the Jewish people to ‘the 
fulfillment of the covenant with David’. 


In his comment, Blenkinsopp indirectly connects the promise of David in 
Ezekiel to the Davidic Covenant. He (Blenkinsopp 1990) observes that: 

[A]fter more than four centuries, the Davidic dynasty was extinguished, with the 

exile first of Jehoiachin and then of his uncle Mattaniah (Zedekiah). However, 


the hope of its eventual restoration was kept alive in the homeland and during 
the diaspora, and attempts were made to restore it. (p. 160) 


He suggests that the efforts of the Jewish people to restore the Davidic 
dynasty came from the knowledge of the covenant that YHWH made with 
his servant. In addition, from a messianic perspective, John W Wevers 
connects the promise of the future ruler, David, to the Davidic Covenant. 
He states, ‘the Messiah must be of the royal house, since Yahweh had 
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promised David that his throne would be established for ever,? 2 Samuel 7:16’ 
(Wevers 1982, p. 184). Reflecting on Ezekiel 34:23 and 37:22-26, Cooper 
(1994, p. 302) sees the promise of David as the future ruler as ‘a fulfillment 
of the promise made in the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:16’. 


From the few aforementioned examples, there is a clear indication that 
appointing David as the future ruler of the people of YHWH intrinsically 
derives from the Davidic Covenant. Therefore, there is reason to believe 
that the text of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, where the Davidic Covenant appears for 
the first time, might have a certain influence on the texts of Ezekiel 
34:23-31 and 37:15-28. The point that is missing in the Ezekielian 
scholarship is a detailed study of the possible influence. It is worth doing 
an intertextual study, as it helps to determine the connections between 
these texts and the possible influence of the former text on the latter. This 
approach helps to understand the biblical texts of study from a literary 
point of view and can shed light on Ezekiel’s understanding of the crucial 
role of David in God’s plans. 


Zimmerli (1971, pp. 86-150) recognises that the theme of a future hope 
for Israel was central in the ministry of prophets. The need for such a future 
hope derives from the condition the deportees found themselves in 
Babylon. Frank Ritchel Ames describes the social effects of the exile, effects 
that may have been the reality of the Judean exiles. He observes (Kelle, 
Ames & Wright 2012): 


The loss for the person in exile, of course, is not simply material. Access to 
personnel and institutions may be blocked. Exile separates family members, 
friends and neighbors, and community members. Separation fractures social 
networks and community infrastructures. Exile disrupts a community’s complex 
support, the benefits of which may not be recognized until they are no longer 
available to be displaced. The loss of vital resources translates into unmet human 
needs. (p. 175) 


In the face of this reality, it emerges that the Davidic Covenant serves to 
raise the exiles’ hopes. My claim is that the theme of future hope in the text 
of Ezekiel relates to that of the Davidic Covenant in the text of 2 Samuel. In 
the promise of hope that God gives to Israel, there canbe misunderstandings. 
One may think that God has compassion for his people, which is true, but 
God has in view his own glory and honour beyond the restoration of Israel. 
To clarify this aspect, Zimmerli (1971, p. 88) mentions the ‘Day of Yahweh’ 
as an important feature for the future hope and affirms that it constitutes 


3. The form ‘for ever’ will appear as it is in any quotation and biblical verses to respect the authors’ choice. 
| will use ‘forever’ in my own sentences. 


4. The ‘Day of Yahweh’ is not the concern in this study. | mention it to underscore the fact that God does 
everything for the sake of his glory. 
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‘a hope for Israel that does not ignore Yahweh, but is directed wholly toward 
him and sees in his coming to the foundation for a bright future’. The idea 
here is that YHWH himself is the purpose of the future of Israel. 


According to Baruch J Schwartz, considering the reality of exile, the 
centrality of YHWH and the destruction that took place in Israel, the 
message of hope as presented by Ezekiel seems to be complex and 
confusing. Schwartz remarks (in Odell 2000) that: 

Ezekiel’s repeated assurances of YHWH’s resolve to return the exiles of Judah 

and Israel to their land, there to dwell securely and to prosper evermore, a scion 


of David reigning over them all and YHWH’s rebuilt sanctuary in their midst, are 
puzzling in many aspects. (p. 43) 


It is not that Schwartz overlooks the message of hope in the prophecy of 
Ezekiel. However, the complexity of the message resides in the shift from a 
message of judgement to that of restoration without any explanation or 
warning from the author. The abrupt shift and lack of transition in the text 
of Ezekiel is striking and, in a way, remarkable (Odell 2000, p. 43). 


Despite the lack of transition in the structure of the prophet’s 
communication, Schwartz also emphasises that the message of hope 
occupies an important place in the prophecy of Ezekiel. The abrupt 
appearance of the proclamation of the glorious future is a literary feature 
which, in my opinion, does not affect the content of the message. However, 
Schwartz’s comment pushes us to reassess Ezekiel 34 as a transitional 
oracle between the judgement section and the oracles of restoration. 
Ezekiel 34 is in the last section of the book (chs. 33-48), where we have the 
restoration programme that YHWH has for his people. 


The section begins in Chapter 33 with the watchman’s individual 
responsibility and ends with the kind of relationship God intends to have 
with his people. The reader of the book of Ezekiel finds in Chapter 34 the 
starting point for the restoration programme. The text of Ezekiel 34 clearly 
displays that restoration cannot occur without a radical change in 
leadership. Sticking to the theocentric aspect of the book of Ezekiel, the 
text establishes that such a reformation needs God’s intervention. Joyce 
(2009) correctly apprehends the future hope as inclusive: 

Chapters 34-37 paint a vivid picture of hope for the future. The exiles will return 

to the land (34:13; 36:24; 37:12), cities will be rebuilt (36:10, 33), nature itself will be 

renewed (34:25-29; 36:8-9, 29-30). Judah and Israel will be united again (37:15-22), 


there will be a restored Davidic monarchy (34:23-24; 37:22, 24-25), and YHWH will 
set his sanctuary in the midst of his people for evermore (37:26-27). (p. 195) 


Joyce summarises here what the programme of restoration of Israel will 
include. The future hope that YHWH gives his people depicts Israel’s future 
as splendid. Israel will have an impressive future that will consider all 
aspects of her life. 
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Looking at the two aspects of the message of Ezekiel - judgement and 
restoration - Werner Lemke (Lemke 1984, p. 166) finds in the message of 
future hope preached to the exiles a means of welfare and encouragement 
to the people of God. Lemke shows that the message of hope also describes 
the plan that YHWH has for his people for complete restoration (political, 
religious, social and psychological). This promise of hope is not limited only 
to Chapters 34 and 37 of the book of Ezekiel but constitutes an important 
aspect of the prophecy regarding restoration. In the same perspective, 
reflecting on the oracle against Gog in Ezekiel 39, Block (1987) highlights 
the future hope of Israel in these terms: 

The oracle foresees Israel as prosperous and secure in her land for a considerable 

period of time. In fact, in contrast to the immediacy of the prophetic utterance, 

the Gog episode is set in the latter days (xxviii 8, 16), when Yahweh’s people will 


enjoy all the blessings attendant on the revival of the nation and her relationship 
with her deity (xxxviii 8, 11). (op. 269-270) 


While it is true, on the one hand, that God promised a glowing future to his 
people, it is also true, on the other hand, that the people of God should not 
take the hope as a reward of YHWH to them. The hope promised to Israel 
is a divine initiative; it is not the result of what Israel did to deserve it. Yet, 
in the book of Ezekiel, the future hope is the portion of Israel and not for 
other nations. Even though the good future will be the portion of Israel as 
the nation of God, it is all about YHWH and his glory (Darr 1987, p. 272). 


Andrew Mein (2001, pp. 216-263) believes that the future hope for Israel, 
as depicted in the book of Ezekiel, has a ‘millenarian’ dimension in which 
land is the central feature of this hope.® If this is true, it means that Israel 
was waiting for a radical change in her exilic situation when Ezekiel delivered 
his message of hope. From the view of millenarianism, the expectation is to 
‘await the destruction of the existing social, political, and economic order, 
which will herald the arrival of a new world’ (Villa-Flores 2007, p. 243). The 
assumption is that the exiles in Babylon longed to see the end of the exile 
to recover their freedom. 


As shown previously, scholars have somewhat different views about the 
Davidic figure in the text of Ezekiel. They consider David as a messianic 
agent, a synonym for the unity of Israel or a representative of a leadership 
system. The figure of David concerns the re-establishment of the lost 
Davidic monarchy, his dynasty or a period. Every scholar considers briefly 
who this ‘David’ will be and what he will do according to the texts, but none 
delve deeply into the possible influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7 on that of 
Ezekiel. 


5. To understand ‘millenarian’, Mein (2001, p. 219) gives the definition provided by Yonina Talmon, who 
defines this term as ‘religious movements that expect imminent, total, ultimate, this-worldly collective 
salvation’ (Talmon 1996, p. 159). 
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While scholars have offered insight into the Davidic Covenant and the 
future hope for Israel, their works up to this point have not paid attention 
to the detailed influence of 2 Samuel on Ezekiel 34 and 37. Therefore, 
reading the text of Ezekiel in relation to the original form of the Davidic 
Covenant may reveal further indications of the literary and contextual 
influence of 2 Samuel 7 and the help it provides in understanding the 
function of the promised ruler in Ezekiel 34 and 37. 


This research focuses on the texts of Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 and 
2 Samuel 7:1-16, specifically on the promised leader in relation to the 
Davidic Covenant. The principal point of consideration regarding the 
promised ruler is the literary role that the promise plays in the corpus of 
the texts of study. To fulfil this goal, | propose to employ an intertextual 
approach to studying these texts. 


The concept of ‘intertextuality’ was first ‘systematically developed by 
Julia Kristeva in 1967’ (Aichele & Phillips 1995, p. 8). Kristeva gives credit to 
Mikhail Bakhtin, who introduced the notion of the interrelationship of texts 
into literary theory (eds. Haynes & McKenzie 1999, p. 166). In the literary 
theory where intertextuality fits, Bakhtin points to three areas which should 
be taken into consideration: (1) the existing utterances of a text, (2) the 
internal dialogism within the new text and (3) the responses of the audience. 
The term ‘intertextuality’ encompasses the idea of the ability to form 
connections between texts. Intertextuality uses common concepts and 
terminology like ‘point of connection’, ‘influence’, ‘borrowing’, ‘reference’, 
‘allusion’, ‘echo’ and ‘citation’ (Leene 2014, p. 4). 


Intertextuality is one of the text-centred approaches used in literary 
criticism, with a focus on establishing relationships between a text under 
study and other texts.” Intertextuality is an approach that (eds. Evans, 
Talmon & Sanders 1997): 


[...] enables us to understand a text as a complex network both within itself 
and then without in relation to other texts which are not only pretexts to it but 
intertexts to many others. (p. 200) 


Intertextuality claims that no independent text exists: ‘No text is an island’ 
(ed. Fewell 1992, p. 45). Each text that exists relates to other texts. In his 
attempt to define intertextuality, Boyarin (1990) says that, extensively: 


6. Kristeva first introduced the concept of intertextuality to French audiences in 1967, then 1968, 1969 and 
1974 (see eds. Tannen, Hamilton & Schiffrin 2015, p. 43). Graham Allan does not give a specific date; he 
mentions ‘late 1960s’ (see Allen 2011, p. 2). 


7. The historical development of intertextuality needs to be fully discussed in this work, as some scholars 
have already done important work on the subject. Among them are: Alfaro (1996) (historical development), 
Yoon (2013) (historical development), and more recently, McKay (2013) (historical development); Evans has 
extensively developed it in his work (2006) (usage); and, more recently, De Jong has developed it as well 
(2015) (usage). 
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No texts, including the classic single-authored works of Shakespeare or 
Dostoevsky, for example, are organic, self-contained unities, created out of the 
spontaneous, freely willed act of self-identical subject. What this means is that 
every text is constrained by the literary system of which it is a part and that 
every text is ultimately dialogical in that it cannot but record the traces of its 
contentions and doubling of earlier discourses. (p. 14) 


Intertextual study leads the reader to look beyond the text they are 
studying. Going beyond the text helps the reader to understand it as they 
establish relationships between the text under study and other texts. 
Referring to Kristeva and others, Timothy K Beal (cited in ed. Fewell 1992) 
summarises that: 
The basic force of intertextuality is to problematize, even spoil, textual 
boundaries - those lines of demarcation which allow a reader to talk about 


the meaning, subject, or origin of writing. Such borders, intertextuality asserts, 
are never solid or stable. Texts are always spilling over into others. (pp. 22-23) 


Considering intertextuality as a covering term to indicate all the possible 
relations and interdependence that can occur between texts confirms the 
statement that ‘no text is an island’, as suggested by Miscall (cited in ed. 
Fewell 1992, pp. 44, 45). 


Even though ‘no text is an island’, the main task of intertextuality should 
not be to spoil the boundaries of a text. Going outside the boundaries 
seeks to establish connections between texts. Therefore, when applying 
intertextuality, the fact of expanding the boundaries of a text highlights the 
necessity of carefulness, considering the aspect of dialogue between texts 
(Voldeng 1982, p. 523). Approaching texts in this way means that the reader 
is interested in finding relations between those texts and, at some point, 
finding out how one text might have influenced another. In this approach, 
the reader closely looks at the relationships between the texts, applying 
the principle that ‘text B should be understood in the light of a broad 
interplay with text A, encompassing aspects of A beyond those explicitly 
echoed’ (Hays 1989, p. 20). 


In this study, we are concerned with the literary influence of 2 Samuel 7 
on the texts of Ezekiel 34 and 37. It means that the focus will not be limited 
to mentioning or listing similar words used in those texts to determine their 
relationship. The task consists of establishing the relationship in terms of 
influence, leading to implications from both texts. This is in line with the use 
of intertextuality in the OT where (Leene 2014): 

In the literature on prophetic intertextuality, major emphasis is placed on the 

authority that the new text borrows from the old by citing from it, but equally 


as important is the service the new text renders to the old: to show how it is 
applicable to the present life. (p. 314) 


Intertextuality as an approach does not have clearly established steps to 
follow. In its philosophy of interpretation, its main role is to transform the 
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traditional premises upon which a given text has been studied and 
conceptualised (Hatina 1999, p. 32). The philosophy behind intertextuality 
is that texts are products of ‘various cultural discourses’ (Voelz 1995, p. 150). 
The implication is that there is not a text that can be studied without 
referring to another text, although this does not mean that all biblical texts 
have literary connections among them; therefore, the student has to be 
cautious as they choose texts for intertextual studies. 


Using an intertextual approach, this study aims to explore how the 
context and the text of 2 Samuel 7 might have influenced the text of Ezekiel 
34 and 37 concerning the promised ruler. It also seeks to understand, from 
the text of 2 Samuel 7, the function of the promised leader - insofar as it 
sheds light on that ruler in Ezekiel. The choice of approach in this research 
is informed by the fact that, firstly, in biblical studies, paying attention to 
connections and relationships that a given biblical text has with other texts 
is unavoidable. As observed by Miller (2011): 


[/]n the past thirty years, biblical studies have witnessed a rapidly growing 
interest in the study of intertextuality, with a focus on the connections and 
relationships that exist between biblical texts. (p. 283) 


Secondly, intertextuality is an appropriate approach that helps to 
understand a text, as it relates the text under study to other texts. It is a 
useful tool to read the story of the Bible as a unit, as the Bible concerns the 
salvation story. Establishing interrelationships between biblical texts will 
help to understand the salvation story’s development and fulfilment. 
Thirdly, the exilic context of the text of Ezekiel and the promise that God 
made to David in 2 Samuel 7 provide grounds for an intertextual approach. 
The texts of Ezekiel 34 and 37 address the failure of the leaders of the 
people of Judah and the promise that YHWH makes to his people. The fact 
that those texts have some common aspects, mainly with the Davidic 
Covenant, directed the choice of intertextuality as the approach for this 
study. 


Miller points out two basic approaches to intertextuality in biblical 
studies: synchronic and diachronic approaches. He (Miller 2011) explains 
that the ‘purely synchronic approach’ is ‘indebted to postmodern thought’ 
and: 


[flocuses solely on the reader and the connections she draws between two or 
more texts. A text has meaning only when it is read in conjunction with other 
texts, and it is irrelevant whether these texts were intentionally alluded to by the 
original author or even available to the author. (p. 284) 


The synchronic approach is advocated by Evans and De Jong, as well as by 
Leene, who uses both synchronic and diachronic approaches. The focus of 
the ‘diachronic approach’, on the other hand, resides in ‘identifying the 
specific connections that the author wants the reader to perceive, as well 
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as determining which texts predate the others and, consequently, have 
influenced the others’ (Miller 2011, p. 284). This approach helps to identify 
the repetition that occurs in a latter text from a former one or ‘from a 
discourse distant in time’ (Tannen 2007, p. 102). 


E Conclusion 


For this book’s purpose, | will use the diachronic approach as explained by 
Miller and will not be utilising the term as it is more commonly employed 
to refer to diachronic critical approaches such as source and form criticism. 
Rather, | am exploring how Ezekiel, the author, used prior texts. The 
connections between these texts will consider lexical features, grammatical 
structure, echo and allusion. The dynamic of reading one text in conjunction 
with another enriches the reader’s understanding. As they read through 
the texts, they ask questions to find out why, for example, the author of the 
text of Ezekiel made reference to David, whose reign took place many 
years before the ministry of Ezekiel. The reader’s questions lead to a 
deeper understanding, creating a dialogue between the texts (Tannen 
2007, p. 102). This focus does not undermine the possibility that one source 
might have altered another source (Evans et al. 1997, p. 57). In the case of 
the text of Ezekiel, it means that the author might not have used every 
word as it is in the text of 2 Samuel 7. In the exegetical process, attention 
will be paid to historical, grammatical, lexical and textual criticism. The 
text of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, which contains the ‘original’ Davidic Covenant, will 
help shed light on the significance of the covenant and the role it could 
play in the promise. 


This chapter’s objective included discussing general issues relating to 
this research, such as the object of the study, the motivation to undertake 
the research, the research question and thesis, and the plan of the 
study. The section about the previous study helped to show what has, so 
far, been done by scholars and the gap that needs to be filled, leading to 
the contribution of this research to Ezekielian scholarship. The section 
on the description of the research in this study was followed by 
determining the specific approach to be used in this research. The next 
chapter will focus on studying the theme of the Davidic Covenant in 
2 Samuel 7:11-16. 


Chapter 2 


The Davidic Covenant in 
2 Samuel 7:11-16 


E Covenant in the Old Testament 


In this chapter, | will discuss the Davidic Covenant in the text of 2 Samuel 
7:11-16. Considering that covenant is an important theme in the OT, | will 
briefly discuss the idea of covenant in the OT. The discussion of the Davidic 
Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:11-16 will consider the elements of the covenant, 
the significance of the Davidic Covenant and the Davidic Covenant in the 
prophets for the context of this research. 


Inthe OT, the theme of covenant is very important. For the Jewish people, 
the covenant with YHWH appears as a key factor in their relationships, as 
throughout the OT we find YHWH making covenants with individuals and 
with his people. The covenant tradition formed the heart of the religion 
of the prophets and the psalmists of the OT, and the covenant tradition 
also became a crucial premise for wisdom (ed. Clements 1965, p. 18). 
Hence, Clements underlines the importance of the covenant tradition. The 
history of the Jewish people is based on the divine covenant. The multiple 
covenants that YHWH made with his people indicate the relationship that 
YHWH wanted to have with the Judeans, and it is thus appropriate to 
describe YHWH as God of covenant. In addition, the covenant theme is not 
limited to describing YHWH’s relationship with his people. Beyond being 
central in the history of the Jewish people, the theme of covenant also 
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appears as a main component when it comes to the unity of the biblical 
stories (Gentry & Wellum 2018, p. 171).® 


Studies disclose that there are two main types of covenants in the OT: 
the obligatory and the promissory covenants (Weinfeld 1970, p. 184). The 
obligatory and the promissory covenants found in the OT follow the patterns 
of treaties in the ancient Near East (ANE), where there are parity? and vassal’? 
treaties. McCarthy (1981, p. 4) has the same view, indicating that ‘the evidence 
brought out in our initial comparison of treaty and OT shows that Israel did 
use the treaty structure to express its covenant with Yahwe’. An example of 
the similarity between treaty and covenant in the OT comes from Joshua 24. 
The treaty structure consists of the preamble, the historical prologue, the 
stipulations, the document clause, the God list and the curses and blessings 
(McCarthy 1972, p. 38). When this plan can vary in the different treaties, the 
covenant in Joshua 24 precisely follows the legal plan (Baltzer 1971, p. 27). 


The obligatory covenant refers to the covenant made by YHWH to his 
people, which will be fulfilled if the people carefully observe what YHWH 
requested of them; it is a conditional covenant. It means that the Israelites 
were at the centre for the realisation of the covenant. An example of this 


8. Friedman is quoted from Friedman (1987, p. 215). 


9. Parity treaties refer to agreements between two rulers of different nations who are equal with the 
purpose of establishing peace Weeks (2004, p. 73). Weidner (1970, p. 112) is quoted as giving the following 
example: 


[The treaty of] Ramses, [be/oved] of Amon, the great king, king of the [/and of Egypt, the hero] with 
Hatusilis, [the great king], the king of the land of Hatti, his brother, for the granting of [great] peace 
and great [brotherhood ...] between them fore[ver]. 


Behold now, | have granted [beautifu/] brotherhood [and] beautiful peace between us forever to 
grant the beautiful peace and the beautiful brotherhood [according to the purpose for] the land of 
Egypt with the land of Hatti forever. Thus behold the purpose of the great king, king of the land of 
Egypt, [and] the great king of the land of Hatti. From eternity the god, [by a treaty for] eternity, did 
not grant the making of war between them. 


10. The vassal treaties were an imposed condition which did not equally engage the two parties. In the 
vassal treaties, the suzerain made sure that he put his vassal in complete submission. As an illustration, the 
text of a vassal treaty between Suppiluliumas (Suppiluliuma |) and Shattiwaza (Sattiwaza) of Mittani reads: 


[Thus speaks] Shattiwaza, son of Tushratta, ki[ng of the land of] Mitanni: ‘Before [ShJuttarna, son of 
Artatama [king of the Hurri land] changed [...] of the land of Mitanni, Artatama, the king, his father, 
acted wrongly. The pallace of the kjings, together with its prosperity, he consumed to give to the 
land of Ashur and the land of Alse.’ 


If tlhou, Shatt/]waza and the people of the [Hurri] land do n[ot keep the]se words of this treaty, then 
may these gods of the oath destroy the Shattiwaza and the people of [Hurri] along with y[our] land, 
your wives and [your sons] and everything of yours. 


If | Shattiwaza on of the king, and the people of Hurri do not keep the words of this treaty and the 
oath; | Shattiwaza, along with other wives and we, people of Hurri, along with our wives, sons and 
land - as a pine tree when it is cut down has no shoots, like this pine tree, shall |, Shattiwaza, together 
with the other wives | take, and we, the people of Hurri, along with our lands, wives, and sons, like 
the pine tree, have no offspring. (Weeks, Admonition and Curse, pp. 70-71) 
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covenant is in Exodus 19:5-6, stipulating that Israel will be a special people 
for God on the condition that they obey YHWH’s commandments. This 
type of covenant includes the Mosaic or Sinaitic covenant, where stress is 
on the responsibility of Israel (Salanga et al. 2003, p. 73). The obligatory 
covenant follows the pattern of the suzerain-vassal treaties in the ANE 
(Weinfeld 1970, p. 184). 


While the obligatory covenant is conditional, the promissory covenant 
is unconditional. Compared to the royal grants in the ANE, the promissory 
covenants in the OT are ‘gifts bestowed upon individuals who distinguished 
themselves in loyalty, serving their masters’ with a focus on honour and 
interpersonal relationships (Gentry & Wellum 2018, p. 166). The Abrahamic 
and Davidic Covenants belong to this category, as they were God’s initiative 
(Gn 22:16, 18; 26:5; 2 Sm 7:8-18; 1 Ki 3:6; 9:4; 11:4, 6; 14:8; 15:3) (Gentry & 
Wellum 2018, p. 166). The unilateral aspect of the covenant YHWH made 
with people is the pattern in the Bible. Block (2021) rightly observes that: 

[...] in scriptures, all covenants involving God are fundamentally monergistic 

suzerain-vassal pacts: God the divine suzerain initiates the covenant; God 

chooses the covenant partner; God declares the terms; God determines the 


consequences for the subjects, depending on their responses to him and his 
revealed will (blessing for fidelity, curses for rebellion). (p. 2) 


Among the different covenants that God made with the Jewish people, 
the impression is that YHWH’s covenant with David plays an important 
role in the history of the people of YHWH, because it inaugurates a 
divinely designed model of kingship for the nation, implementing the 
kingship of Yahweh among his people at a deeper and higher level. 
In addition to addressing concerns and problems of the developing 
nation of Israel, the Davidic Covenant carries forward in specific ways 
the intentions and purposes of God expressed in the Israelite covenant 
and, even further back, in the covenant with Abraham (Gentry & Wellum 
2018, p. 443). The Davidic Covenant seems to be a continuity of the 
Abrahamic Covenant because, without it, it would be impossible to have 
a Davidic Covenant. 


E The Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:11-16 


A better understanding of the promissory covenant is to examine the 
Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:11-16. Even though the word ‘covenant’ 
does not appear in the text, the divine promises to David encompass the 
idea of covenant. As the task in this research is to find out how the text 
of 2 Samuel 7:11-16 might have influenced the text of Ezekiel 34:23-31 
and 37:15-28 in relation to the Davidic Covenant, the focus of the study in 
the following section will be an exegetical study of 2 Samuel 7:11-16, with 
emphasis on the aspects of the covenant found in the text of Ezekiel. 


The Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:11-16 


As | have discussed the different types of covenants, it is necessary to state 
to which category the Davidic Covenant belongs. Reading the covenant 
that YHWH made with David in 2 Samuel 7, it appears first that the 
covenant is unconditional and unilateral. At the same time, when it comes 
to David’s descendants, we see a certain level of conditionality. In support 
of this view, the Davidic Covenant is connected to the Abrahamic and Sinai 
Covenants. Dumbrell (1984, p. 127) indicates that ‘the Davidic Covenant 
is a slight modification of the Sinai Covenant, and is, as we shall see, 
presented as being within the process of the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
Covenant’. Looking at the Abrahamic Covenant (cf. Gn 15:18-21), there is 
a conditional aspect given to Abraham. In Genesis 17:9-15, Abraham must 
obey the covenant sign: circumcision. Circumcision was not a condition, 
per se, for fulfilling the covenant but a sign of the covenant that Abraham 
had to observe. In the Sinai Covenant, the aspect of conditionality clearly 
appears. The people of Israel will be special to YHWH if they obey him 
and keep his covenant (cf. Ex 19:5). Keeping the covenant of YHWH is the 
guarantee of Israel’s belonging to YHWH. In other words, it seems that 
the people of Israel could cease to be a particular possession of YHWH if 
they fail to keep the covenant. But, because God already chose Israel as 
his people, the understanding is that Israel could lose YHWH’s blessings 
if they disobey the Sinai Covenant, which is an obligatory covenant. The 
special treatment that the people will get depends on their commitment 
to obeying God. 


In the Davidic Covenant, YHWH does not give any condition to David 
for the fulfilment of the covenant; it is an unconditional covenant. The 
aspect of conditionality appears, as already mentioned, when it comes to 
the offspring of David. The conditionality in the Sinai Covenant assumes 
that if the people do not keep the covenant, they will stop being the 
possession of God. In the Davidic Covenant, the covenant will not end, 
but those who disobey will be punished (2 Sm 7:14-16; cf. Ps 89:30-37). 
The modification concerning the Abrahamic Covenant resides in the fact 
that YHWH does not give any physical sign that is directly connected 
to the covenant. God will unconditionally establish a dynasty for David. 
While the text containing the Davidic Covenant will be discussed later in 
this chapter, it is important to look at the background and the context in 
which the covenant was made. Gentry and Wellum (2018) explain the two 
dimensions: 


The covenant clearly demarcates both divine and human obligations. The divine 
obligations or promises are divided by the literary structure into promises to be 
fulfilled during David's lifetime and promises to be fulfilled after David’s death. 
The former are listed in Verses 8-11a: (1) a great name, (2) a firm place for Israel 
as the people of God and, (3) rest for David from his enemies. The latter are 
listed in Verses 11b-13 and 16. Here what Yahweh promises David is a lasting 
dynasty, kingdom, and throne. The promises are given initially in Verses 11b-13 
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and are repeated in Verse 16. At the centre of this A-B-A chiastic structure is the 
covenant between Yahweh and David, defined as a father-son relationship. This 
stresses the need for obedience to Yahweh on the part of the king. Traditionally, 
theologians have viewed the Davidic Covenant as unconditional. It is true that 
the content of the covenant consists in the mighty promises made by Yahweh. 
Nonetheless, as Verses 14-15 show, faithfulness is expected of the king, and 
these Verses foreshadow the possibility of disloyalty on the part of the king, 
which will require discipline by Yahweh. In effect, Verses 14-15 are saying that 
the covenant will be fulfilled not only by a faithful father alone (i.e. Yahweh 
keeping his promises), but also by a faithful son (i.e. the obedience of the king 
to Yahweh’s Torah). The chiastic literary structure actually portrays in a visual 
manner the nature of the covenant: faithfulness and obedience in the father-son 
relationship is crucial, but it is supported on both sides by the faithfulness and 
sure promises of Yahweh to David of descendants, kingdom, and throne (the 
order is the same before and after the chiastic centre). (p. 448) 


In other words, Dumbrell (1984) describes the two aspects as ‘general’ and 
‘particular’, where: 
[...] in general terms the line would not fail. Yet in particular terms, benefits 
might be withdrawn from individuals. In physical terms, the virtual failure of the 


Davidic line occurred in 587 BC, but in the spiritual terms we cannot but read 
2 Samuel 7:13 finally in terms of New Testament Christology. (p. 150) 


| claim for this study that the text of 2 Samuel 7 in its final form, as we now 
have it, was in place prior to the text of Ezekiel." Gordon McConville (1993, 
p. 68) puts the books of 1 and 2 Samuel in the Deuteronomistic History 
(DH) category, indicating ‘[that] there is pre-exilic material in DH is widely 
agreed’). McConville comes from the point of view that Deuteronomy has 
influenced several books of the OT, specifically Joshua, Judges, 1 and 2 
Samuel, and 1 and 2 Kings (McConville 1993, p. 10). Evans (2000), among 
other scholars, is of the same view as she remarks that: 


[/]t is now very widely accepted that those who were responsible for the final 
compilation of Samuel and Kings had a close awareness of the content and 
purposes of Deuteronomy. (p. 2) 


From this perspective, scholars position the promises in 2 Samuel 7, 
which certainly applied to David while he was still on the throne, as part 
of the DH. 


Even though the books of Samuel belong to the DH, scholars are 
not unanimous about whether the text in these books is completely or 
partially Deuteronomistic (Laato 1997, pp. 244-245). To this claim, it is not 
fully established whether 1 and 2 Samuel are pre-exilic, exilic or postexilic. 


11. My focus in this research is on the final form of the text of 2 Samuel 7, which was in place before the texts 
of Ezekiel 34 and 37. The reason for considering the background and the context resides in the fact that 
| am interested in one-direction influence from 2 Samuel 7:11-16 to Ezekiel 34:23-31; 37:15-28, establishing 
that Ezekiel would have known and had access to 2 Samuel 7:11-16. This is a ‘diachronic’ approach to 
intertextuality, as defined by Miller. 


The Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:11-16 


While the scholarly discussion on the books of Samuel and Deuteronomy is 
important, the concern in this study is to study 2 Samuel 7 in its final form, 
emphasising the Davidic Covenant. 


In addition, despite the biblical and theological role of the narrative in 
2 Samuel 7, scholars have not come to a consensus on its dating - as well 
as that of the books of Samuel. One of the difficulties is the setting of the 
text of 2 Samuel 7, which seems to be a crucial element in dating the text. 
While the events in the books of Samuel can be easily dated, scholars have 
struggled to date the text in the books of Samuel.” The difficulty of dating 
the books of Samuel comes from the literary culture in which they were 
written. The observation is that (ed. Walton 2009): 


The events described in 1 and 2 Samuel took place in the eleventh and early tenth 
centuries BC [...] In seeking to discover what 1 and 2 Samuel should be ‘read as’, 
we must bear in mind the broader Ancient Near Eastern literary culture in which 
the texts were first written. Difficulty in putting a date on texts that refuse to 
date themselves is self-evident, and 1 and 2 Samuel have been assigned dates 
across a wide spectrum - from early, close to the tenth-century events they 
describe, to late, in the exilic period. (p. 269) 


Mark W Hamilton (2018) shares Long’s point of view, and he asserts that: 


First and Second Samuel weave together stories and poems from several 
sources (not all now identifiable) in order to create a picture of Israel’s life 
during the eleventh and tenth centuries BCE, a time of transition from a village- 
based society organized by clans and tribes to a more urban one with a central 
government. (p. 139) 


The wide spectrum supports the conviction that many people contributed 
to writing the books of 1 and 2 Samuel, making it difficult to date them. 
Bergen (1996, p. 22) thinks those people ‘may have lived at different periods 
in Israel’s history, perhaps stretching from the eleventh century BC down to 
the sixth century BC’. 


The books of Samuel are concerned with three main figures: (1) Samuel, 
(2) Saul and (3) David. Considering the duration of the lifetimes of these 
three people, it is clear that someone who was contemporary to Samuel, 
Saul and David did not author the books of Samuel (Douglas et al. 1990, 
p. 335). Without giving a specific date, scholars think that the fact that 
‘the author’s use of the phrase “unto this day”’ (1 Sm 27:6) suggests a 
‘further chronological distance between the final author and the sources 
used to write the books of Samuel’ (Douglas et al. 1990, p. 335). The 
position of these scholars expresses a certain level of cautiousness to 
avoid any speculation about the dating of the books of Samuel. Merrill also 


12. Considering the scope of this research, it is not possible to discuss at length the problem of the date 
of the books of Samuel. However, | will indicate whether the books of Samuel originate before the book of 
Ezekiel. 
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has the same position; he declares (Walvoord, Zuck & Dallas Theological 

Seminary 1983): 
The date of the composition of the books cannot be determined with any 
degree of precision. There is no hint that the author(s) knew anything about the 
fall of Samaria in 722 BC, and yet he (or one of the authors) clearly lived in the 
post-Solomonic era, after the division of the kingdom between Israel and Judah 
(931 BC). This is indicated by the reference to Ziklag, a Philistine city which, 
the narrator wrote, ‘has belonged to the kings of Judah to this day’ (1 Sm 27:6, 
NASB), and by references to Israel and Judah (11:8; 17:52; 18:16; 2 Sm 5:5; 11:11; 
12:8; 19:42-43; 24:1, 9). (p. 431) 


Merrill points to two important elements that may help in establishing the 
possible date of the books of Samuel. Because the events in the books of 
Samuel cover the 11th and 10th centuries BC, it makes sense that the authors 
do not refer to the fall of Samaria that happened in the eighth century BC. 
If the authors lived in the post-Solomonic period, the clue is pointing out 
that the books of Samuel were not written before or in the 10th century BC. 
The statement in 1 Samuel 27:6 indicates that the book of Samuel ‘was not 
written until after the division of the kingdom of Israel following the death 
of Solomon in 931 BC’ (eds. Gaebelein, Douglas & Polcyn 1976, p. 554). 


It is generally admitted, as already indicated, that the authors of the 
books of Samuel used existing sources to come up with the final form of 
the books. What clearly comes out is that the books were not written in 
their final form at the time of the events. In his attempt to establish the date 
of the books of Samuel, Donald Guthrie (ed. 1973) mentions that: 


There can be no doubt that early and reliable sources were available to the 
author, but he himself cannot have lived (or, at least, written) before the death 
of Solomon, since the divided monarchy is alluded to in 1 Sa 27:6, in terms 
which suggest that more than one king had succeeded Solomon. The earliest 
possible date for the whole work would thus be the end of the 10th century 
BC. The quality of the Hebrew and the absence of Aramaisms point to the 
early date of sources, rather than to the early date of the completed work; it is 
generally agreed that the author provided a minimum of editorial addition and 
comment. (p. 284) 


William MacDonald and Arthur L Farstad (1995) also share the view that 
the books of Samuel date from the end of the 10th century BC and that: 


[T]he date of the books of Samuel is impossible to pinpoint. The early part may 
date from about 1000 BC. The fact that no reference is made to the captivity of 
Israel (722 BC) certainly demands a date before that event. (p. 295) 


The 10th century BC fits well for the end of the events described in the 
books of Samuel and not for completing the text of the books of Samuel. 


Bergen (1996, p. 23) believes that there are accounts in the books of 
Samuel that were recorded in the 11th century BC, as well as some late 
additions from the eighth century BC, and that the final canonical form of 
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the books of Samuel was completed before the last events that occurred 
in 2 Kings. He refers to only some accounts and does not indicate that the 
whole work was ready by the earliest date of the 10th century BC. Bergen 
(1996, p. 23) concludes that the books of Samuel are a product of the exilic 
period, having the record of the events of the political and religious history 
of Israel and useful theological content of the exilic Israelite community." 


Concerning the date of the composition of Nathan’s oracle in 2 Samuel 7, 
some scholars believe it to be a late insertion during the exilic period or even 
later (McCarter 1984, p. 210). Henry P Smith (1977, p. 297-298) is among 
those scholars who support the exilic period; while Smith viewed the oracle 
as a product of exile, ‘the majority favored a late pre-exilic date’ (McCarter 
1984)."* Their argument is based on the fact that (McCarter 1984): 

[...] the chapter ‘scarcely can have been written before Josiah’ [...] they found 

it impossible to date it long after Josiah. Its evocation of the divine promise to 


David they understood as an appeal to the long duration of the Judean dynasty 
as a source of confidence in the troubled day of Josiah’s reign. (p. 210) 


| submit that the final form of the books of Samuel is prior to the exilic 
era. | base this claim on the fact that the books of Samuel describe events 
which took place before the exile, that is to say, up to the 10th century BC. 
Hence, there is a possibility that the books could have been written by the 
end of the 10th century or a few centuries prior to the exile. The fact that 
the books of Samuel are the work of multiple people does not support 
the idea that it took a long period to write them, implying that 1 and 2 
Samuel were complete before the exile. In addition, the books of Samuel 
are not a product of the exilic era because they do not mention anything 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the deportation of the Jewish 
people. The point | am making is that if the authors of the books of Samuel 
were aware of those events, they could definitely have mentioned them. 
In summary, the information in the books concerns the events before the 
exile, supporting that the books of Samuel are a pre-exilic work. 


A post-exilic period also does not fit for the date of 1 and 2 Samuel, 
given that nothing is said about the exile that the Judeans faced. If, in 
any case, nothing was to be said about the exiles and their experiences in 
a foreign nation, the author could not have failed to mention the temple 
and its destruction, as it was a central element in the covenant that YHWH 
made with David. The account of the books is limited to events during the 
time of Samuel, Saul and David. 


13. Bergen matches his conclusion to that of DM Howard Jnr quoting: ‘It appears reasonable enough to 
assume the composition of [1, 2 Samuel’s] major portion in the days of David and Solomon themselves and 
postulate final compilation and editing some time near or during the Exile’. (Cf. Howard 1993.) 


14. Among the scholars favouring this position, McCarter mentions Budde, Nowack and Kennedy. 
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From the preceding discussion, in my opinion, the books of Samuel, as we 
have them now, were mainly written centuries prior to the exile, even if 
there may have been a small quantity of editorial updating. With the view 
that the books of Samuel are pre-exilic, it is inevitable that 2 Samuel 7 
existed and was widely known prior to the writing of Ezekiel. If this were 
not the case, we could not have - as I will demonstrate later - elements of 
the text of 2 Samuel 7 in the texts of Ezekiel 34 and 37. 


The mention of David in the book of Ezekiel suggests that the author 
of Ezekiel was aware of an existing account of the Davidic Covenant. 
Otherwise, he could not mention the name of David as a promised ruler. 
Citing David as the future ruler indicates that the author had information 
from an existing source about the Davidic dynasty. In summary, | take the 
view that the text of Samuel originated prior to that of Ezekiel. 


The books of Samuel (1 and 2 Samuel) being one book, 2 Samuel 
begins the second half of the book. It starts with the report on the death 
of Saul and his son Jonathan (2 Sm 1:1-27). Saul and his sons died while 
fighting with the Philistines (cf. 1 Sm 31 and 2 Sm 1). The accounts of the 
death of Saul and his sons in the two chapters are different. In summary 
(Arnold 1989): 


The circumstances of Saul’s death have remained enigmatic for many years 
because of divergent accounts in 1 Samuel 31 and 2 Samuel 1. In the former 
chapter the wounded Saul apparently committed suicide after his armor-bearer 
refused to apply the coup de grace. In 2 Samuel 1, however, the Amalekite was 
not so hesitant to ‘help’ Saul and admits as much in his report to David. (p. 289) 


Despite the divergence between the two accounts, Saul’s death was tragic. 
David did not celebrate the killing and the death of Saul. The reaction 
of David upon hearing how Saul encountered his death is a clear indication 
that he did not rejoice at the fact that his ‘enemy’, Saul, was killed. The New 
International Version (NIV) biblical text reads (2 Sm 1): 


Then David and all the men with him took hold of their clothes and tore them. They 
mourned and wept and fasted till evening for Saul and his son Jonathan, and for 
the army of the Lord and the house of Israel, because they had fallen by the sword. 
David said to the young man who brought him the report, ‘Where are you from?’ 
‘I am the son of an alien, an Amalekite’, he answered. David asked him, ‘Why weren’t 
you afraid to lift your hand to destroy the LORD’s anointed?’ Then David called one 
of his men and said, ‘Go, strike him down!’ So he struck him down, and he died. For 
David had said to him, ‘Your blood be on your own head. Your own mouth testified 
against you when you said, “I killed the LORD’s anointed.” (vv. 11-16) 


In 2 Samuel 2, we find the beginning of David’s reign and the hostilities 
between Judah and Israel. The reign of David, his family and the early 
challenges that he faced as king are described in Chapters 3-6. One of 
the characteristics of David appears, once again, in 2 Samuel 3:29-35 
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and 4:8-12. David is presented as someone who does not rejoice at the 
deaths of his opponents or enemies. The reaction of David to the killing 
of Abner (2 Sm 3:29-35) and Ish-bosheth (2 Sm 4:8-12) serves as proof. 
Because YHWH chose David to reign over Israel, he started experiencing 
God’s favour, as he was growing ‘stronger and stronger’ while the house 
of Saul was becoming ‘weaker and weaker’ (2 Sm 3:1). As a result, his 
opponent Abner recognised the kingship of David (2 Sm 3): 
‘May God deal with Abner, be it ever so severely, if | do not do for David what 
the Lord promised him on oath and transfer the kingdom from the house of Saul 
and establish David’s throne over Israel and Judah from Dan to Beersheba’. Ish- 
bosheth did not dare to say another word to Abner, because he was afraid of 
him. Then Abner sent messengers on his behalf to say to David, ‘Whose land is 
it? Make an agreement with me, and | will help you bring all Israel over to you’. 
‘Good’, said David. ‘I will make an agreement with you. But | demand one thing 
of you: Do not come into my presence unless you bring Michal daughter of Saul 
when you come to see me’. (vv. 9-12) 


And so, David became ‘more and more powerful’ (2 Sm 5:10). 


One of the challenges that David met appears in 2 Samuel 6. He was 
confronted with the reality of the lack of an appropriate place to keep the 
ark. It seems that this dilemma prompted David's desire to build a house for 
YHWH (2 Sm 6:9-11, 17). As expressed in 2 Samuel 7:1-2, was David guilty? 
The reading of the text suggests that David was reproaching himself; he 
was concerned that there was not a house worthy to accommodate the 
ark of YHWH, which was the symbol of the presence of YHWH among his 
people. The decision to build a house for YHWH seems to catalyse the 
covenant. When David succeeded in bringing the ark into the city of David, 
even though in a tent, it was for him a way to honour YHWH (Jumper 2013, 
p. 218). 


Some elements in 2 Samuel 1-6 lead to the Davidic Covenant in 2 
Samuel 7. The coming of David on the throne and his victory, including his 
opponent deciding to become one of his allies, are part of the antecedents 
to the unilateral covenant that YHWH will make with David. However, we 
do not see an immediate reason in the text for YHWH’s choice to make a 
covenant with his servant David. We know that in 1 Samuel 13:14, David is 
described as a man after the heart of God. As God’s man, David will be 
YHWH'’s choice of king over his people. 


In addition, with the end of the reign of Saul, now that David has control 
over Judah and Israel as a king, YHWH’s covenant with him in 2 Samuel 7 
is justified. Even though YHWH will deny David’s request to build him a 
house, he will make a strong covenant with him. With the change from Saul 
to David, and the ark being in the city of David after his victory over the 
Philistines, the covenant with David fits in the general pattern of the timing 
of covenants in the OT. As observed by William D Barrick (1999): 
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The covenants appear to have been promulgated at times of crisis or change 
when God’s people were upon the threshold of the unknown. The Abrahamic 
Covenant was established following Abram’s departure from Ur. The Mosaic 
Covenant came on the heels of Israel’s departure from Egypt. Immediately 
following the forty years of wilderness wandering and just prior to Israel’s entry 
into Canaan the Priestly and the Deuteronomic covenants were promulgated. 
The ending of the ark’s ‘exile’ among the Philistines appears to have been the 
catalyst for the Davidic Covenant. (p. 215) 


Once the crisis is past, David dwells at peace in his house and experiences 
rest from his enemies. An important thing to note is that YHWH gave David 
victory over his enemies; otherwise, he could not experience rest. A close 
reading of Verse 1 seems to suggest that if YHWH did not give rest to 
David from all his enemies around him, he could not think about building a 
house for him. Now that he has peace, he can think about what he should 
do for YHWH. 


With the mention of the ‘house of cedar’ in which David lives and the 
tent in which the ark dwells in Verse 2, David indirectly makes his intention 
known to Nathan. David’s words give Nathan an indication of what David 
envisions, as Youngblood (in eds. Gaebelein et al. 1976) puts it: 

David decides that the time has finally come for him to do what any self- 

respecting king worthy of the name should do: build a house for his God. The 

contrast between his own house and that of the Lord is stark: The human king 

[...] is ‘living’ [...] in a sumptuous ‘palace [...] while the “ark of God” - the symbolic 

throne of the divine King [...] - “remains” [...] in a mere tent. Constructed of 

the finest materials and with the best available workmanship [...] David’s palace 
overwhelms in size and splendor the relatively simple ‘tent’ [...] To David’s credit 

he recognizes that the imbalance needs to be rectified. (p. 884) 


Arnold shares the same ideas; he states that ‘David’s complaint in 7:2 
contrasts the “house” he lives in [NIV ‘palace’] with the tent where the 
ark of God resides. In David’s thinking, the time seems right to build a 
permanent structure to house God’s ark’ (Arnold 2003, p. 473). The text 
does not explain why David chose to build the royal palace and later think 
about God’s house. The assumption’ is that David thought to build a 
house for God because he was a pious king (McKenzie 2000, p. 150). David 
contrasts his palace where he lives and the tent where the ark of God stays, 
which is an expression of ‘a pious anxiety’ (McCarter 1984, p. 196). Another 
view is that thinking about a house for God after he has settled portrays 
a bit of selfishness. Now that David experiences peace, he can consider 
other aspects of his function as king, such as building a house for YHWH 
(Murray 1998, p. 164). Without any discussion, Nathan encourages David, 
a fact that suggests he agrees with the plan presented to him. He even 


15. Because of the interest of this research, the issue of why David decided to start building his palace 
before YHWH’s house can constitute a separate study where it can be discussed in depth. 
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supports the plan as the idea of YHWH, stating that ‘the Lord is with you’, 
a statement that Arnold qualifies as ‘an important theme of the extended 
narrative’ (Murray 1998, p. 164). The response of Nathan to David in Verse 3 
underscores the idea that Nathan was convinced that the plan that David 
had was in accordance with the will of God. 


Nonetheless, in Verse 4, we find an unexpected answer from YHWH that 
can portray Nathan as a false prophet. Nevertheless, his mistake resides in 
the fact that he did not seek YHWH before responding to David. He could 
have avoided contradicting himself if, in the first place, he had presented 
David’s desire to God. YHWH did not allow David to think further about 
the plan, as it was reversed the same night. Thus, 2 Samuel 7:4-7 is an 
important section, in which we see YHWH refusing to allow David to build 
him a house and showing him the reason why. YHWH was not offended 
by the fact that David built a palace for himself in the first place and not a 
dwelling place for the ark. Bergen (1996) explains why David did not need 
to build a house for YHWH: 

Throughout the events following Israel’s departure from Sinai, the Lord had never 

expressed displeasure with having a tent for his earthly domicile, nor did he ever 

order any of the Israelite ‘staff’ [...] to build him ‘a house of cedar’. Even in the 
absence of an impressive building that people could see, the Lord’s presence 


among them was discernible, especially as he acted through the leaders ‘whom 
| commanded to shepherd my people Israel’. (pp. 338-339) 


The important thing was not the presence of an impressive house for YHWH 
but, most vitally, the presence of YHWH among his people. In addition, 
YHWH did not ask for an impressive house; this was David's plan. 


In Verse 8, YHWH asks Nathan to remind David of the place from which 
he came. Why was this important here? As pointed out in the text, the main 
reason that YHWH appointed David was to rule over his people - not to build 
him a house. Reminding David of his background and the mission that YHWH 
gave him serves as an introduction to the covenant, starting from Verse 9. 
It means that anything that YHWH will do for David is not because David 
intended to build him a house but because of his relationship with David (‘my 
servant David’) and the mission given to him (‘rule over my people Israel’). 


E Establishment of a house for David 
‘House’ appears to be an important component in the covenant. The 
word m3 [house] is used for both Saul and David in 2 Samuel 3:1a: 


Pris 


and the house of David lasted a long time].'© With the death of Saul, we see 
a transfer of kingship from “RY ma to 717 Ma. The covenant of establishing a 


16. Unless otherwise indicated, | will use the NIV version of the English translation (Biblica 2011). 
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house for David is called the Davidic Covenant. What ‘a house’ signifies is 
detailed in Verses 12-16. The promise to establish a house is the declaration 
of YHWH to David through Nathan. The essential element in the formula 
‘Tim 42 Tny [the Lord declares to you] is about the subject, YHWH, who 
performs the action. The promise starts with a strong surety, indicating 
that it is not Nathan who gives the promises. Rather, Nathan is presented as 
the mouthpiece of YHWH. Nathan is designated as ‘the prophet’, and not 
much has been said about him (Anderson 1989, p. 116). Despite Nathan’s 
role in the life of David, what we describe as ‘the narrative of Nathan’ does 
not originate from Nathan but from YHWH. It is not Nathan who objected 
to the project that David had to build the temple, nor did he promise a 
dynasty for David (Gwilym 1990, p. 22). Hence, in this research, Nathan’s 
communication to David is to be considered as YHWH’s declaration. 


The emphasis that Nathan speaks from YHWH clearly appears in his 
communication: mm Fn m mMm q7 Taq)’ [The Lord declares to you 
that the Lord himself will establish a house for you]. It is correct to consider 
the Hebrew verbs used concerning ‘house’. The root of the verb in Verse 5 
is 712 [build], while in Verse 11 we find nwy [make]. The statement is that 
David will not build a house for YHWH. Instead, YHWH will make a house 
for David. In 2 Samuel 7, we read: 


PAI? MDP AYAN TANT TY? WR TD TION TAY" DMY T? 


Go and tell my servant David, “This is what the Lord says: Are you the one to 
build me a house to dwell in? (v. 5) 


David did not detail to Nathan the complete idea that he had. He observed 
that he was living in a magnificent house and the ark of God was residing 
in a tent (v. 3). With this observation, the intention of David, which received 
the support of Nathan, was to build a house for YHWH, representing God’s 
presence. Verse 7 indicates that God is not interested in David building 
him a glorious house; otherwise, he could have ordered David, or other 
Israelite rulers, to do so. Again, while David is contained in his house, YHWH 
cannot fit in any house. There are two main reasons why God disapproves 
of David’s plan to build a house for YHWH: ‘The Lord was not to be limited 
by a building, and the Lord had not yet asked for such a house to be built’ 
(Evans 2000, p. 168). 


While what Evans declares is theologically true, the text does not 
mention why YHWH does not approve of David’s plan. There is no further 
explanation after the rhetorical question (2 Sm 7): 

Wherever | have moved with all the Israelites, did | ever say to any of their rulers 


whom | commanded to shepherd my people Israel, ‘Why have you not built me 
a house of cedar?’. (vv. 7) 


The narrator might find it unimportant to state in 2 Samuel 7 why YHWH 
denies David’s request to build a house for him. However, the reason YHWH 
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denies David the privilege of building him a house appears in 1 Chronicles 
22:8 and 28:3, where David is portrayed as a warrior whose hand has shed 
much blood. The assumption is that the person building a house for YHWH 
will be someone of peace. The indication is that David’s main task was not 
to build a house for the name of YHWH but to focus on the security of 
the nation and his own safety. Evidently, David seems to have succeeded 
in the task assigned to him. Only ‘after the king was settled in his palace 
and the Lord had given him rest from all his enemies around him’ (2 Sm 7:1) 
does David come up with the next step: build a house for YHWH. While 
David’s idea might be sincere, his plan is reversed by the project that YHWH 
has for him. Instead of David building a house for YHWH, YHWH will make 
one for David. God’s promise to David in 2 Samuel 7 is unequivocal: 


mM TYMI A A? TAN 


The Lord declares to you that the Lord himself will establish a house for you. 
(v. 11c) 


To differentiate between YHWH and David, the Hebrew verb nivy [to make] 
is used for the plan that YHWH has for David and 73} [to build] for what 
David intended to do. While the two verbs are likely used here for stylistic 
variation, the use of nyy offers a possible clue to understanding the action 
of God. In relation to the promise to David, the fact that God controls his 
life is clearly displayed in the text. The narrative gives the background of 
David’s life - how God brought him to power and what God will do after 
him. The double use of mm in the statement emphasises God’s plan for 
David. It is YHWH who makes the declaration and who will also fulfil the 
promise. The emphasis on YHWH underscores his commitment and the 
reliability of the promise that he has made. What YHWH has in store for his 
servant David is more than a simple physical house. In 2 Samuel 7:11, ‘house’ 
(McCarter 1984): 

Refers not to a physical structure - David already has a palace (vv. 1-2) - but a 

family. To be sure, David already has a family too - a large one (3:2-5; 5:13-16) - 


but the son through whom David's kingship will be passed to his descendants is 
not yet born. The same ‘house’ here, then, is dynasty. (p. 205) 


The idea that ‘house’ refers to a dynasty is supported by the indications 
given in the text, prompting the translation of ‘establishing a house’. Two 
concepts related to ‘house’ need to be considered here: offspring and 
kingdom or throne. 


The covenant with David is not about establishing a physical house for 
him; rather, it is about raising up offspring for him (v. 12b). The house that 
YHWH will build for David’s offspring does not guarantee the perpetuity of 
its occupants. The promised house ‘will be a house for the dead!’ (Eslinger 
1994, p. 43). With this phrase, Eslinger suggests that despite the continuity 
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of the dynasty, no one will reign forever, including David, indicating the 
idea of succession. Two phrases are used to designate the descendant of 
David. The Hebrew words in the text are zy [your seed] and TYAN NY? WY 
[what came from your body], pointing to a ‘physical descendant’ (McCarter 
1984, p. 205). There has been debate regarding whether 4X71 applies to 
one descendant - the immediate one - or is used collectively. In his study, 
Hamilton (1997) thinks that: 
[...] in many cases, ‘seed’ refers to an immediate descendant (Gn 4:25; 15:3; 
19:32, 34; 21:13; 38:8-9; 1 Sm 1:11; 2:20; 2 Sm 7:12). Here, the reference is to an 
individual child. When the reference is to a distant offspring or a large group 
of descendants, zera‘ is a collective, ‘they’ (Gn 9:9; 12:7; 13:16; 15:5, 13, 18; 16:10; 
17:7-10, 12; 21:12; 22:17-18). (p. 1152) 


Anderson (1989) supports the same idea and declares that: 


One might expect a dynastic oracle to have a collective or general character. In 
the present form of 2 Samuel 7:12-15, the reference is primarily to Solomon, and 
only by implication to the dynasty as a whole (cf. 1 Ki 5:5 [Masoretic Text 19]; 
8:19). (p. 122) 


According to Kaiser (1980, pp. 252-253): 


[...], commencing with Genesis 3:15, the word “seed” is regularly used as a 
collective noun in the singular (never plural). A careful reading of 2 Samuel 7:12-16 
suggests that 4971 applies both to the immediate descendant - Solomon - as 
well as to the Davidic dynasty. (pp. 252-253) 


This understanding is informed by what the descendant will do: build the 
temple and reign over Israel (Renaud 1994, p. 7). Considering the history 
of Israel, the individual aspect of 4977 applies to Solomon, who, as the 
immediate descendant of David, built the temple. The collective use of qv 
concerns the dynasty of David, pointing to the succession on the throne. 


The use of the word nya [the inner organs of the lower abdomen, which 
includes the intestines, reproductive organs and stomach] indicates that 
the descendant will stem from David and not be adopted, directing that 
David will have his own biological descendant (Rogers 1997, p. 1012) to 
accomplish the tasks of building the temple and that of kingship. The 
promise that the offspring of David will build a house for YHWH and that 
YHWH will establish an everlasting throne constitutes two significant 
components of what we know as the Davidic Covenant. These two elements 
of the covenant deserve careful consideration. 


The promise that the descendant of David will be the one who will build 
a house for YHWH indicates that YHWH did not choose David to achieve 
the project of building a temple but approved of the idea set up by David. 
The house that the offspring of David will build will be for the name of 
YHWH (2 Sm 7:13). The expression ‘av? [for my name] attracts attention 
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to the person for whom the house will be built and not the house itself or 
the person who will build it. The phrase ‘av? also occurs in Genesis 32:30; 
Judges 13:18; 1 Kings 5:19; 8:18, 19; 9:7; 1 Chronicles 22:8, 10; 28:3; 2 Chronicles 
6:8, 9; 7:20; and Malachi 1:11, 2, where it is connected to YHWH and his 
messengers. The expression ‘nw? is used in 1 Kings 5:19, 8:18-19 and 9:7; 
1 Chronicles 22:8-10 and 28:3; and 2 Chronicles 6:8, 9 and 7:20 in relation to 
the temple, suggesting the idea of worship. There is a contrary view where 
the house that will be built for the name of YHWH is not necessarily the 
temple but a dynasty for the name of YHWH (George 2002, p. 26). Taking 
into account the desire that David had and the context wherein the phrase 
Y? is used, the house that the descendant of David will build for the name 
of YHWH refers to the temple. The preposition ? specifies that the house 
will be built for the interest of YHWH, suggesting here the importance of 
the temple as ‘a place where Israel can meet with God but not a place to 
which God can be restricted’ (Evans 2000, p. 171) (see 1 Ki 8:27; 2 Chr 2:6; 
Ps 68:33; 139:7; 148:4; Is 66:1; Jr 23:24) and making the future temple the 
appropriate place to worship YHWH. These two concepts, as developed 
here, are summarised in the following original words of Renaud (1994): 
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La seconde étape (vv. 11b-16) envisage 
l'avenir de la «maison de David». Elle 
se place dans le prolongement de la 
promesse directe a David lui-même 
(v. 9b). Selon les représentations de 
ľépoque, le nom est le gage de la 
continuité de l'être et se prolonge dans 
la descendance (2 Sm 14, 16; 18; Is 66, 
22). La perpétuation de la royauté dans 
le temps, grâce à la promesse accordée 
à la descendance davidique, constitue 
une des faces de cette renommée 
universelle que YHWH promet à son 
serviteur au verset 9b. Cette remarque 
confirme bien que le développement 
sur lavenir du peuple (vv. 11b-16) 
comporte la promesse de la royauté à 
la descendance (ou au «descendant») 
de David à perpétuité (vv.12 et 13), 
lannonce de la construction du Temple 
par cette «descendance»  (v. 13a), 
linstauration d’une relation de père a 
fils entre YHWH et cette descendance 
avec les conséquences qui en découlent 
(v. 14), 'engagement divin de fidélité a 
jamais (v. 15) et, en conclusion, la reprise 
du theme de la stabilité perpétuelle de la 
royauté et de la maison de David (v. 16). 


[The second step (vv. Tlb-16) considers 
the future of the ‘house of David’. It stands 
in the extension of the direct promise 
to David himself (v. 9b). According to 
the ancient representations, the name 
is the guarantee of the continuity of the 
human being and is prolonged in the 
descendants (2 Sm 14: 16; 18:18; Is 66:22). 
The perpetuation of the kingship through 
time, thanks to the promise given to the 
Davidic descendant, constitutes one 
of the facets of that universal renown 
YHWH promises his servant in Verse 
9b. This remark confirms well that the 
development of the future of the people 
(vv. Tlb-16) encompasses the promise 
of royalty to the descendants (or to the 
‘descendant’) of David in perpetuity (vv. 12 
and 13), the announcement of building the 
Temple by that ‘descendant’ (v. 13a), the 
establishment of a relation of father to son 
between YHWH and that descendant with 
the resulting consequences (v. 14), the 
divine commitment of faithfulness forever 
(v. 15), and, in conclusion, the resumption 
of the theme of the perpetual stability of 
kingship and the house of David (v. 16).] 
(pp. 8-9 [author’s own translation]) 
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While the descendant of David will build a house for YHWH,” YHWH will 
establish the throne of David’s descendant forever. What YHWH promises 
to do is the most important aspect of the covenant. The Hebrew verb used 
to describe YHWH’s action is from the root 715 [establish] - ‘nam Land | 
will establish] - accompanied with odiy-Ty [forever]. This verb is used in 
Verses 12, 13 and 16 in three different roots: Hiphil (v. 12), Polel (v. 13) and 
Niphal (v. 16). Used in Hiphil (active voice), the root 73) means to ‘prepare, 
determine, establish, appoint, create, accomplish, make firm, consider’ 
ced. Clines 1993, p. 374). Considering the context of the text, ‘to establish’ 
renders well the meaning of °*nr2q). The Hiphi/ in Verse 12 is causative 
(Waltke & O’Connor 1990a, para. 27.3a, b), with / (YHWH) as the subject 
and his (David’s offspring) and kingdom as the objects. In the promise, 
YHWH is the one who will cause the kingdom of David’s descendants to be 
established. As YHWH is the one who will establish the kingdom, it means 
that the established kingdom will also be durable. 


In Verse 13, 12 appears in Polel - °M) [I will establish]. The meaning of 
the root 13 in Po/e/ is ‘prepare, establish, appoint, fashion, grant permanence 
to, take aim, direct’ (Waltke & O’Connor 1990a, para. 27.3a-b). Polel - Poel 
for the germinate verb - is a minor stem in the Hebrew verb system (vowel 
change) and has a similar meaning to the Pie/ (Williams 2007, para. 155). 
Pole! is like Pie/ in that they both carry the meaning ‘to cause a state’. 
The state caused here is that of establishing the kingdom. Even though 
the exact function of Po/e/ is not established here, its use in Verse 13 is 
significant as it is linked to Verse 12, which Koch (1995, p. 90) refers to as 
the general function of the stem by denoting ‘an action that accompanies 
the purpose stated by the Hiphiľ. The use of Polel and Hiphil here might 
be for a stylistic verb variation. Regarding the section under study, the 
purpose stated by the Hiphi/ in 2 Samuel 7:12 is the permanence of the 
throne that institutes the kingship (Koch 1995, p. 100). The repetition of 
the root vid serves for constancy and confirmation of what YHWH will do. 


Clines points out that when the verb 713 appears in Niphal, it means ‘be 
firm, be secure, be ready, be lasting, be established, stand firm’ (ed. Clines 
1993, p. 372). Martens (1997, p. 615) also gives it the following meanings: 
‘stand firm, stand fast, be stable, secure, durable, be ready’. When related 
to kingdom and throne, it implies permanency (Köhler et al. 2001, p. 464), 
which is the case in 2 Samuel 7. The Nipha/ conveys here a passive sense 
in which YHWH will act upon the throne of David’s offspring to achieve its 
permanence. The different stems for 13 express the same idea and are used 
in the text for stylistic variation. 


17. Due to the unilateral aspect of the covenant, | will focus on what YHWH promises to do rather than on 
what David’s progeny will do. 
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The understanding of the root p> from the three stems shows that the 
range of meaning goes beyond the fact of establishing the throne. It 
describes the firmness, security, durability and longevity of the throne of 
David after him. The assumption is that nothing will stand against David’s 
throne.'® 


In addition, the extent of what j3 communicates is emphasised by 
aviy-Ty. The reign of the house of David in Israel will have no limit. The 
fact that YHWH establishes the throne of David in such a strong way is an 
indication of his faithfulness and commitment to making the covenant with 
David. This is not about David but about YHWH himself; YHWH is the one 
who will indefinitely establish the throne of David (but not David himself). 
As a grant from YHWH, the ‘kingship made to David’s heir will remain in 
effect in perpetuity. That is, the grant has no term’ (McCarter 1984, p. 206). 


Explaining the combination of o%4y with lexemes like 19 and on, Preuss 
(1999) observes that: 


[Ô]/ām functions to express the highest possible intensification (‘perpetual 
holding’, ‘unending joy’, etc.); in such combinations with ‘6/am, these lexemes 
are themselves intensified. (p. 532) 


Referring to the Hebrew verb stems used in YHWH’s promise, as 
discussed previously, and the phrase o?iy-7y¥, the promise encompasses 
the certainty of its realisation and its durability. The phrase o?1y"7y does 
not give room to speculate about the period of time that the throne of 
David’s dynasty will endure. However, this is an indefectible promise 
that ‘will endure any casualties that might threaten it’ (Davis 1999, 
p. 77). The aspect of the perpetuity of the promise of a Davidic dynasty 
is defined by the fact that o71y-7y appears in the covenant that YHWH 
made with David. In relation to the divine covenant, Anthony Tomasino 
(1997) clarifies that oy: 


[...] is frequently used in connection with the idea of covenant between God 
and humanity. God’s unconditional promises to his people are often described 
as perpetual or eternal [...] (Gn 17:7, 13, 19; cf. Jdg 2:1; 2 Sm 7:24; 1 Chr 16:15; Ps 
105:10) [...] Frequently, God’s covenant with David is presented as a perpetual 
covenant (2 Sm 7:13, 16, 25, 29; 22:51; 23:5; 1 Ki 2:33,45; 9:5; 2 Chr 13:5; Ps 
18:50[51]; 89:4[5], 28[29], 36[37], 37[38]; [...]). The throne of his line will be 
established to perpetuity because of David’s early piety and desire to build the 
temple (2 Sm 7), regardless of his later failures. (p. 349) 


18. In 2 Samuel 7, the stress is on the permanence of God’s commitments to David. This differs from other 
texts like Psalm 89, which wrestles with this reality in light of the exile. It seems that individual kings can 
forfeit the promises through disobedience and are subject to punishment (cf. 2 Sm 7:14), so there are gaps 
historically where there is no Davidic king. When such a situation occurs, the favour of God will not leave 
David’s house (cf. 2 Sm 7:15). In the same way, the texts of Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 are based on the 
very idea that missing a Davidic king at a certain point in time does not overturn God’s long-term ultimate 
promise to David. There will be Davidic kings on the throne again in the future. 
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The phrase a?iy-7v gives the promise its characteristic of perpetuity. Not 
only will the covenant be perpetual, but the significance of the covenant for 
Israel will be lasting. The significance of the promise relies on its purposes. 
As William M Schniedewind (1999, p. 28) summarised, YHWH’s promise 
to David ‘legitimizes David (the usurper) over Saul, sanctions the dynastic 
succession, and justifies the monarchy itself as a divine institution’. 


Additionally, the idea of perpetuity is strengthened by the idea of 
stability and endurance. The Hebrew verb used in the text is from the root 
jax. While used in Nipha/, it has a diverse range of meanings, including to 
be trustworthy, faithful, reliable, declared reliable and entrusted (ed. Clines 
1993, pp. 314-315). Among the different meanings suggested in 2 Samuel 
7:16, this verb means ‘be firm, lasting, established’ (ed. Clines 1993, p. 315). 
It becomes clear that the Davidic dynasty and throne that will last forever 
will, at the same time, be stable. Used here in reference to the Davidic 
dynasty, Į% points to YHWH’s grant: ‘The durability of a house is not a 
natural thing, but is guaranteed by a promise of God. Such promises of God 
also have durability and permanency’ (Jepsen 1979, p. 296). Once again, 
considering the use of Niphal, the reader focuses on YHWH as the initiator 
and the protector of the action; David remains the beneficiary. 


From this perspective, the text establishes the nature of the relationship 
between YHWH and the offspring of David. In Verse 14, we see the 
father-son relationship. This kind of relationship implies dependency and 
obedience. The provision of punishment in case the descendant of David 
does wrong suggests their imperfection. It indicates that the offspring of 
David, like David himself, will not be perfect as expected (Evans 2000, 
p. 169). The means of punishment are also described. YHWH will use 
men to bring about punishment against the house of David when it is 
appropriate. Regarding the history of Israel, the Babylonian exile under 
Nebuchadnezzar is certainly one of the human instruments used by YHWH 
when the descendants of David disobeyed. 


The fact that the disobedience of the sons of David will definitely attract 
chastisement stands as proof that YHWH remains in control and that the 
kingship of David depends upon him. Despite its endurance and stability, 
as long as YHWH is in control, the Davidic dynasty is ‘a dynasty under 
discipline’ (Evans 2000, p. 169). This affirms that even though Israel has 
a well-established kingship system, YHWH remains the supreme king. As 
Wright (2006) notes while referring to the kingship of David: 

[...] the reign of David is not to be seen as in any way replacing or usurping the 

reign of YHWH, but rather as an embodiment of it. David as human king of Israel 

will carry out the purpose of YHWH, their covenant great King. Thus the primary 
focus of the covenant with the house of David, as recorded in 2 Samuel 7, is 
on the role of David and his successors in earthing that rule of YHWH in Israel 

through these new royal arrangements. (p. 344) 
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However, because of his faithfulness, the discipline that YHWH will inflict 
will not nullify the promise or depreciate the perpetuity and the durability 
of the covenant. The text makes it clear that YHWH’s grant to David is 
based on his 797. In the context of 2 Samuel 7:15, this Hebrew term should 
be understood in its basic meaning of loyalty, faithfulness and kindness 
(Baer & Gordon 1997, p. 211). One of the purposes of the promise is the 
legitimisation of David. God calling him ‘a man after my own heart’? is at 
the basis of the grant of kingship, which ‘will remain in effect regardless of 
the behavior of David’s sons’ (McCarter 1984, pp. 207-208). 


Psalm 89 focuses on the Davidic Covenant (Grisanti 1999, p. 206) 
and is considered to be the reinterpretation of the Nathan narrative in 
2 Samuel 7 (Floyd 1992, p. 452). In Psalm 89, the reader comes across 
the covenant that YHWH made with David and the fact that David's 
descendants, at some point, became unfaithful and were rejected by 
YHWH (Ps 89, pp. 38-52). Grisanti (1999) describes the reading in 
Psalm 89 as a frustration: 


The psalmist’s frustration demonstrates at least two truths. First of all, at this 
point in Israels history, the ideal of a just king who would bring the nation 
lasting peace and prosperity was still an unfulfilled ideal. Secondly, the inability 
of Davidic rulers to live and rule in accordance with God’s demands causes the 
readers to look forward for a Davidic figure who would one day perfectly satisfy 
those divine expectations. (p. 245) 


Psalm 89 presents the reality of the covenant as it develops historically. It 
reminds us of the punishment of the unfaithful ruler in the Davidic dynasty. 
The fulfilment of the covenant seems more complex because there are long 
stretches - during exile and sometime after - where there is no Davidic 
king. Looking at it from a literary perspective helps to understand n7 as a 
long period and not as an endless period, or at least that there can be gaps 
without a king. 


E Significance of the Davidic Covenant 


The Davidic Covenant has theological, literary and historical significance for 
Israel and the text of the Hebrew Bible (HB). Considering the importance 
that the Davidic Covenant has, it is obvious that the history of Israel as 
a nation and a people would be incomplete without it. The significance 


19. The identification of David as ‘a man after God’s heart’ does not appear in the texts of this research; thus, 
it will not be discussed here. However, there are two main views on scholarship. According to McCarter, 
it is not about a particular affection God has for David or because of any special quality in David. This 
phrase emphasises the free divine selection of the heir to the throne. Another view points out that God 
chose David because his heart was in step with the heart of God (Putney 2015, p. 20). Morally, David did 
not exhibit an upright life. His life was characterised by moral issues such as murder and adultery. Based 
on that aspect, David could not qualify as ‘a man after God’s heart’. Being identified so is therefore based 
on God's free election. 
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of YHWH’s unilateral covenant with David constitutes an essential aspect 
of this study because of its inclusiveness. The significance of the Davidic 
Covenant can be summarised as threefold: (1) it inaugurates the divine 
model of kingship for Israel; (2) it implements the kingship of God in the 
midst of his people; and (3) it carries the intentions and the purposes of 
God in the previous covenants (Gentry & Wellum 2018, p. 443). 


YHWH’s covenant with David serves as one of the bases of ‘the 
theological high points of the OT Scriptures’ (Grisanti 1999, p. 233). The 
main component of the covenant resides in the perpetuity of the Davidic 
dynasty, which encompasses ‘a high degree of theological dignity’ (Preuss 
1996, p. 25). Furthermore, the promise made to David being central to the 
books of Samuel is seen as pivotal for the evangelical faith. Commenting on 
2 Samuel 7, Walter Brueggemann (1990) makes the claim that this chapter: 

[...] occupies the dramatic and theological center of the entire Samuel corpus. 

Indeed, this is one of the most crucial texts in the Old Testament for evangelical 


faith [...] In this chapter, we encounter the bold articulation of a new theological 
claim surpassing anything yet known in Israel. (p. 253) 


Brueggemann (1990, p. 259) adds that this oracle is considered ‘the most 
crucial theological statement in the Old Testament’. The boldness of the 
Davidic Covenant resides in the fact that it brings a new dimension to the 
theological discussion in Israel, focusing on David and his descendants. 
Regarding this change as found in 2 Samuel 7, Brueggemann (1990), once 
again, observes that: 
Chapter 7 is of peculiar interest because it indicates how the requirements and 
prospects of David change the subject of the theological conversation in Israel. 
The old discussion spoke with considerable anxiety about Yahweh’s presence 
and how to secure it. The ark is a response to the question of presence. Now, 
however, the issue is not God’s presence in the community but solidarity with 
this man and this man’s family. The socio-historical character of Israel’s faith is 
powerfully evident here. (p. 256) 


Nevertheless, the focus on David and his family does not remove YHWH 
from the scene. The text clearly underlines that YHWH is in control as the 
initiator and the executor of the covenant: making the promise to David 
and his descendants is not to be taken as YHWH giving them freedom or 
independence. 


The theological significance of the Davidic Covenant is connected to 
its literary significance. The theological-literary aspect of the covenant is 
well distributed in the OT literature. The appearance of the covenant with 
David in other biblical texts stands as proof of its importance. The fact 
that the covenant appears in the rest of the OT is supportive of biblical 
unity. Levenson attributes the significance of the Davidic Covenant to the 
attention that it receives in the HB compared to other covenants that God 
made with Abraham (Gn 15; 17:1-15), with the Levites (Jr 33:11-22) and with 
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Phinehas (Nm 25:1-25), because it appears in two sources: 2 Samuel 7 and 
Psalm 89 (Levenson 1979, pp. 205-206). 


Together with 2 Samuel 7 and Psalm 89, there is another version of the 
Davidic Covenant in 1 Chronicles 17. Reference to David in the prophets is 
further evidence of the relevance of YHWH’s covenant with him. Links to 
the Davidic Covenant appear in the Major Prophets as well as in the Minor 
Prophets. Paul R House (1998) provides a helpful summary of the Davidic 
Covenant in the prophetic books: 


Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Twelve all look to the Davidic dynasty for an 
ideal king to solve the nation’s sin problem [...] Isaiah 9:2-7 and Isaiah 11:1-9 
mention ideal Davidic rulers in texts that look forward to ideal times. Jeremiah 
23:1-8 links Israel’s deliverance in the last days to one of David’s relatives who 
will provide righteous leadership for the chosen people. Jeremiah calls the 
Davidic ruler a shepherd, the very term Ezekiel uses to describe the coming 
king (Ezk 34:1-31). Micah looks to Bethlehem to provide a shepherd who will 
bring peace to Israel, indeed, to the end of the earth, the list of texts could be 
extended. (p. 242) 


From the literary point of view and in the interest of this study, the text of 
Ezekiel 34:1-34, together with Ezekiel 37:15-28, will remain our focus of 
consideration in the following chapters. 


The Davidic Covenant also encompasses a literary-historical significance. 
For example, in Hosea 3:5, the text points to a probable restoration of the 
two divided kingdoms after they have experienced punishment (Matthews 
2005, p. 86). The basis of the restoration recalls the promise that God 
made with David. In regard to the literary and historical influence of the 
covenant in Isaiah, Ronald E Clements (in eds. Nicholson, Mayes & Salters 
2003) rightfully observes that: 


[W]hat is of most significance is the fact that the status of the Davidic dynasty 
in the life and international standing of Israel formed a foundation platform for 
the beginning of Isaiah’s prophesying. (p. 41) 


Finally, taking into account the literary significance of the promise, 
the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7, also known as the dynastic 
oracle, ‘is rightly regarded as an “ideological summit,” not only in the 
“Deuteronomistic History” but also in the Old Testament as a whole’ 
(Gordon 1986, p. 235). The importance of the covenant is summarised in 
the following quotation (ed. Pate 2004): 


At the peak of David’s reign, and climaxing the restoration of Israel after the 
disaster of Judges, Yahweh makes an everlasting covenant with David (2 Sm 7), 
promising that a future heir of David’s will reign forever. This Davidic Covenant 
(promise of kingship) will combine with the Abrahamic Covenant (promise of 
blessing on all the nations) to drive the biblical story throughout the rest of 
the Old Testament and into the New Testament toward Christ, who brings the 
ultimate monarchy and the ultimate restoration. (p. 62) 
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The significance of the Davidic Covenant, as established in this section, 
is indicative of its influence on the text of the OT. Therefore, reference to 
the covenant out of the text of 2 Samuel 7 should attract the attention 
of biblical scholars. Many studies have been conducted on the Davidic 
Covenant, and many characteristics have been considered. In the next two 
chapters, the study will focus on exploring the theological, literary and 
historical influences of the text of 2 Samuel 7 on that of Ezekiel 34 and 37. 


E Findings 


The place and the role of the Nathan narrative in the corpus of the text of 
Samuel, as well as in the rest of the OT, is unquestionable. The narrative 
offers an indispensable perspective, establishing the David tradition in 
postexilic Judaism (Watty 2016, p. 13). Looking at the Davidic Covenant 
in the prophets helps lay the contextual ground for studying the theme 
in Ezekiel 34 and 37. | will briefly consider a few passages in the Books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Micah to achieve this purpose. The overview is that 
(Booth 2013): 

Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel each point forward to a new covenant yet to be 

instigated. In each of these three books this new covenant is specifically tied in 


[sic] to the promise of an ‘everlasting’ covenant with David, and in one instance, 
is also linked to the unconditional Patriarchal Promise. (p. 10) 


While the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel do not develop the theme 
of covenant in detail, it appears that their messages are based in one way 
or another on the covenants that God made with individuals or with his 
people, Israel. Meanwhile, there are indications of the Davidic Covenant. 
In the case of Isaiah, the word ‘covenant’ (in Hebrew) occurs twelve times, 
but only Isaiah 55:3 (‘Give ear and come to me; hear me, that your soul 
may live. | will make an everlasting covenant with you, my faithful love 
promised to David’) makes a direct reference to David (eds. Nicholson et 
al. 2003, pp. 42-43). The mention of o71y na [everlasting covenant] draws 
the attention of the reader to the covenant that YHWH made with David, 
which David qualifies as a?iy m9 in 2 Samuel 23:5. 


In Jeremiah 31:31-34, we read about a new covenant that YHWH will 
make with Israel, which will be different from the one he initially made and 
which was broken. In Jeremiah 33:14-26, we find reference to the Davidic 
dynasty and also to YHWH’s everlasting covenant with David (Jr 33:15, 
17). In this reference, ‘the Davidic Covenant is dramatically and powerfully 
reaffirmed’ (Booth 2013, p. 10). 


The prophecy of the restoration of Israel in Hosea 3 is linked to the Davidic 
Covenant. There are two things that Israel will experience: (1) they will return 
and (2) they will seek YHWH and David their king (Hs 3:5). The mention of 
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David here, once again, recalls the Davidic Covenant indicated by the phrase 
‘David, their king’ (ed. Elwell 1989): 
David, their king, implies that the northern kingdom, led by kings who are not 


descendants of David, will cease to exist and that all Israelites will be ruled by 
someone from the house of David. (p. 607) 


The prophecy also suggests YHWH’s faithfulness to the covenant he made 
with David, the main feature of the covenant being the Davidic dynasty 
and the restoration of the people of God; no thing or event could dissuade 
YHWH from fulfilling his covenant. Carew (in ed. Adeyemo 2006, p. 1017) 
writes, ‘the exile will not end God’s covenant with his people. He will be 
faithful to the covenant he made with David and will restore his people’. 


In Micah 5:1-4, the text is suggestive of David, even though he is not clearly 
mentioned. The prophecy is about the restoration of the Jewish people. 
A close reading of the text and its understanding brings into the reader’s 
mind the Davidic Covenant as found in 2 Samuel 7. In the text, Bethlehem is 
associated with David (1 Sm 17:12) and establishes ‘a connection between 
the messianic King and David’ (ed. Gaebelein 1985, p. 427). Clearly (ed. 
Elwell 1989): 


[...] the connection with David is explicit in the passage when Micah refers to 
the ancient pedigree of the coming ruler. That pedigree is Davidic and the roots 
of the fulfillment predicted in Verse 2 may be found in the Davidic Covenant 
(2 Sm 7). (p. 656) 


Referring to Micah 5:2-4 as ‘the positive message of hope’, Gary V Smith 
(2001) states that: 


[...] the ‘mention of a new king from the line of David reminds the people about 
their tradition of the messianic promise of the eternal reign of David’s son (2 Sm 
7:4-17; Ps 2; 89; 132)’. (p. 524) 


Indicators are suggesting that Micah 5:1-4 describes the surge of a new 
day. Those indicators are (1) reference to Bethlehem, (2) the use of verb 
‘shepherd’, (3) the greatness ‘to the end of the earth’ and (4) his ‘brothers’ 
(eds. Andersen & Freedman 2000, pp. 470-471). Anderson (1989) 
summarises the use of the Davidic Covenant in the prophets: 


2 Samuel and the Prophetical books (particularly Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel) have in common certain Davidic themes and messianic motifs (cf. e.g. Is 
4:2; 9:2-7; 11:1-5, 10; 16:5; Jr 17:25; 23:5-6; 30:9; Ezk 34:23-24; 37:24-25; Hos 3:5; 
Mi 5:1-4). However, in the absence of direct citations it is difficult to say whether 
or not the prophets were familiar with the actual materials now contained in 
2 Samuel. On the other hand, there is little doubt that the prophets knew of, 
and attached great importance to, the Davidic traditions including the divine 
promise (or covenant) to the house of David (see for instance, Is 55:3-4; Ezk 
34:23-24). (p. xxxviii) 
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The preceding discussion and the quotation show that the three prophets, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, were familiar with the Davidic Covenant. It 
also appears that the Davidic Covenant was an important component of 
their messages. Hence, the use of the Davidic Covenant in the prophets’ 
text establishes the context for the study of its use in Ezekiel 34 and 37 
in relation to 2 Samuel 7. My argument aims to demonstrate that Ezekiel 
knew 2 Samuel 7 from memory. 


E Conclusion 


This chapter has helped understand the concept of covenant in the ANE 
and ancient Israel. The understanding of the type of treaties in the ANE 
shed light on the obligatory and promissory types of covenant in the OT. 
As this study is on a specific text - 2 Samuel 7 - the discussion focused on 
comprehending the background, the literary and the historical contexts 
of the Davidic Covenant, and the structure of 2 Samuel 7. The different 
elements of the covenant, as given by YHWH to David, were also discussed 
in this chapter. While David wanted to build a house for YHWH, YHWH 
promised to make a house for David and give his descendants the throne 
of Israel. The Davidic Covenant has considerable theological, literary and 
historical significance. This significance surfaces as the Davidic Covenant 
appears in the prophets. In a specific way, the covenant in 2 Samuel 7 
might have influenced many other texts in the OT, including Ezekiel 34 and 
37. In the next chapter, | will focus on the relationship between the texts of 
2 Samuel 7 and Ezekiel 34. 
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Influence of 2 Samuel 7 
on Ezekiel 34 


E Ezekiel 34 


This chapter looks at the text of Ezekiel 34 with specific consideration of 
the positive trait of the promise (Ezk 34:23-31), incorporating possible 
areas of influence from the text of 2 Samuel 7. The promise comes after 
YHWH has rebuked the leaders of Israel and is the climax of the oracle 
in Ezekiel 34. Besides being the climax of the oracle, the promise is 
reinforced by mentioning David as the future ruler of the Jewish people. 
The appearance of David in the text of Ezekiel has literary, theological and 
historical importance. In this chapter, the interest is on the literary aspect, 
specifically to connect David’s promise as the coming ruler to the Davidic 
Covenant, as found in 2 Samuel 7. The study will extend to consider the 
theological and conceptual influences of 2 Samuel 7 on Ezekiel 34. 


Authorship and date 


Scholars have not found a specific date concerning when the book of 
Ezekiel was written. The authorship attributed to a redaction process 
recognises some parts of the book as the work of Ezekiel. However, the 
events described in the book with the exact dates give an idea. These dates 
are from the calling of Ezekiel to his last vision (Cooper 1994, p. 24). When it 
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comes to establishing the dates in the book of Ezekiel, Moshe Greenberg 
(1997) observes that: 


[...] contemporary and other ancient records, biblical and extrabiblical, tend to 
corroborate the testimony of the dates that its contents fall between 593 and 
571 BCE. Events of those years are reflected in the prophecies, no event after 571 
is reflected in them, and any that precedes 593 is clearly past. (p. 12) 


Cooper has the same opinion and observes that the book of Ezekiel 
‘chronicles the flow of events with exact dates from his call in July 593 BC 
to his final vision in April of 571 BC’. (Cooper 1994, p. 24). Zimmerli (1979a) 
adds: 


According to Parker-Dubberstein the capture of Jerusalem is accordingly to be 
dated March 16, 597 BC. The call of the prophet (1:1ff), according to the same 
reckoning, took place on July 31, 593, and the date of the latest oracle (29:17) on 
April 26, 571. (p. 11) 


Zimmerli (1979a) makes an important observation about the specific dates, 
with precision, found in the book of Ezekiel; he explains that (Zimmerli 
1979a): 


By his dating of a considerable number of prophetic oracles, the book of Ezekiel 
stands closest perhaps to the prophetic books of Haggai and Zechariah. Whilst 
pre-exilic prophecy shows an increasing precision of dating, this is no longer to 
be found after the time of Haggai and Zechariah (so in Malachi and Joel) [...] 
So, from the dates that are given in the book of Ezekiel itself, we can accept as 
appropriate a position in the period between Jeremiah on the one hand and 
Haggai-Zechariah on the other. (p. 9) 


Some critics have observed that there are phrases that are typically 
Ezekielian but which do not convince many critics about Ezekiel as the 
author of the book that bears his name. However, they do recognise that 
there (Taylor 1969): 

[...] is strong evidence for the unity and coherence of the book in its final stage, 


and it suggests the editor of the finished work, if he was not Ezekiel himself, 
identified himself closely with Ezekiel’s outlook and beliefs. (pp. 18-19) 


After a review of different points of view, Joyce (2009) recognises that 
Ezekiel influenced the writing of the book that bears his name and the sixth 
century BC as its date; he states: 

We can, then, with a measure of confidence speak of the sixth-century witness 


of the book of Ezekiel, and also regard that witness as profoundly influenced, 
both in content and in style, by Ezekiel himself. (p. 16) 


Ezekiel remains the key person in the book. His role is described in the 
book: he receives the message from YHWH and transmits it to the people. 
Block portrays Ezekiel as ‘a man totally possessed by the Spirit of Yahweh’ 
(Block 1997a, p. 11), to the point that it is not possible to distinguish 
between the prophet and his message - ‘the medium is the message’ 
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(Block 1997a, p. 11). The prophetic message of Ezekiel underscores his full 
submission and commitment to YHWH. 


Regarding Ezekiel 34, scholars have struggled to date the prophecy. 
This, for example, is the case with Jenson (2009, p. 263), observing that 
‘dating is a problem. The prophet explicitly presumes the completion of 
Israel’s exile’. In the same line (Henry 1985): 

The prophecy of this chapter is not dated, nor any of those that follow it, 

till chap. xl It is most probable that it was delivered after the completing of 


Jerusalem’s destruction, when it would be very reasonable to enquire into the 
causes of it. (p. 948) 


Without suggesting a date, Cooke (1970, p. xxv) recognises Ezekiel as the 
author of Chapters 34-37, viewing the section as ‘undated prophecies’. In 
addition, John F Gates (1987, p. 336) is specific when he attributes the 
dates of 585-573 BC to Chapters 33-48. However, considering the direction 
of the current work, the pursuit of the author and date is not pertinent, as 
the focus is on the book’s final form. | am more interested in the message 
of the book than its prophetic author and date, having an idea that the text 
of 2 Samuel 7 is prior to that of Ezekiel 34. 


Milieu 
The primary audience of Ezekiel was the Jewish community in the Babylonian 
exile. With the exile, the Jewish people experienced many changes in their 
daily life. Their social, political and religious life had changed and they had 
to face many other challenges. One of the outcomes of the exile is that it 
added to the trauma of the Judeans, who had suffered greatly. Mein (2001) 
observes: 

The early sixth century BCE was a time of almost unparalleled crisis for the 

Jewish people, as successive Babylonian invasions left Judah devastated and 

Jerusalem in ruins [...] With the destruction of Jerusalem in 587 the state of 


Judah ceased to exist as an independent political entity, and a new and an 
important phase in Jewish history began. (pp. 1, 53) 


Jill Middlemas shares the same understanding, describing the sixth 
century as a breaking point in Judah’s historical, social and religious life 
(2007, p. 26).7° 


The point made by Mein and Middlemas is that Babylon ruined Judah. 
The devastation of Judah did not affect only their political and religious 
lives but also their psychological lives, which needed healing. Although 
Judah ceased to exist as an independent entity, the Jewish people were 


20. The fact that the Babylonian exile was a crisis for the Jewish people is supported by other scholars such 
as Anthonioz (2010) and Smith (1989). Rainer Albertz (2003) qualifies the Babylonian exile as political, 
psychological and religious tribulations. 
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not exterminated, and Judah, as a country, did not cease to exist.” Still, the 
deportation to Babylon was a disappointing event; the exile was, according 
to Soggin (1999): 
[...] one of the great fundamental breaks in the long history of the people, one 
of the worst catastrophes: not only was it the end of political independence, but 


the dynasty which divine oracles had once said would last forever had collapsed, 
and with it the underlying ideology of the people of Judah. (p. 267) 


Considering the reality of the exile and its impact, John Evans further 
qualifies the situation of Judah as ‘twin traumas of forced deportation and 
surviving - hardly living - in exile’ (Evans 2006, p. 250). The culmination 
of the effect of the deportation of the Jewish community to Babylon is 
the theological aspect of the ‘twin traumas’ that the people suffered from. 
According to Joyce (2009): 


Though the physical events of destruction and exile were certainly devastating, 
the real nub of disaster lies in its psychological and emotional impact, the 
traumatic depths of which Smith-Christopher (2002) vividly presents. And 
it is especially the theological dimension of this trauma that is crucial for 
understanding the book of Ezekiel. For within just a few years, Judah was robbed 
of all the main elements in her theological system: land, chosen people status, 
city, temple and monarchy, the events of defeat and exile at the hands of the 
Babylonians and the theological questions that they posed are the essential key 
to understanding Ezekiel and his tradition [...] The issues addressed by the book 
fit with the period and appear to reflect the situation of national loss associated 
with it. (op. 3-4) 


The theocentric focus of the book of Ezekiel serves to support this claim. 
The reading of Ezekiel 34 points to the restoration of Judah, including the 
promised everlasting throne of David. This chapter encompasses, mainly 
from Verses 10-31, a message of hope to the exiles. The climax of the oracle 
comes with the promise of a future ruler in the person of David and a 
complete restoration that the people of God will experience. 


The place and significance of Chapter 34 
in the book of Ezekiel 


Ezekiel 34 is a critical section in the book of Ezekiel. It is found in the section 
that addresses the restoration of Israel and its future hope (Ezk 34:1-48:35). 
From Chapter 1 to Chapter 24, the text speaks of the judgement of Israel by 
YHWH. This judgement is based on the disobedience of the Judeans while 
in their homeland. Ezekiel 25:1-32:32, on the other hand, presents the divine 


21. From the status of the crisis that Judah experienced in the sixth century, indications are that Judah no 
longer existed as a country. The time was appropriate to raise questions about the perpetuity of God’s 
promise to his people - the Promised Land. Because of the Babylonian occupation, religious and political 
affairs were not run as they should be. 
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judgement on the nations. Block (1997b, p. viii) classifies Ezekiel 34 in the 
category of ‘Positive Messages of Hope for Israel: The Gospel according to 
Ezekiel (34:1-48:35)’. 


Contrary to the verdict against Judah, the nations’ judgement came 
because of the mistreatment they inflicted on the house of Judah. In abusing 
Judah, those nations opposed YHWH. While the messages against the 
foreign nations are ‘negative messages of hope’, those to Judah or Israel are 
‘positive messages of hope’ (Block 1997b, pp. vii, viii). The understanding 
is that the messages of judgement to the foreign nations could have been 
welcomed among the exilic community. The exiles could feel vindicated as 
their enemies were judged. The judgement of foreign nations is to be seen 
as the preliminary stage of the Jewish people’s restoration. 


The message in Ezekiel 34 serves as a turning point in the book of 
Ezekiel. This text plays a transitional role from judgement to restoration. 
A complete restoration and de-traumatisation of the exiles seem to start 
with judgement. The judgement that concerned Judah and the foreign 
nations is narrowed to the shepherds of Israel. 


While the text of Ezekiel 34 serves as a turning point, that of Chapter 33, 
which is in the same group, functions as a transition between the oracles 
of judgement and those of salvation. In his description of this chapter, 
Lawrence Boadt (1990) states that: 

Chapter 33 serves then not only as a transition from oracles of judgment to 

salvation by means of the recommissioning of the prophet as watchman, the 

ending of his dumbness in fulfillment of 3:27 and the coming of the news of 
the fall as predicted in 24:26-27, but it is on a far vaster scale the crucial first 
step in the implementation of the divine plan for restoration, namely, the call 
to the people to acknowledge that the exile is deserved and just, and must be 
accepted, just as proposed by Leviticus 26 and Ezekiel 20. (p. 8) 


This chapter (Ezk 33) is highly theological as it underscores the responsibility 
of the watchman and the individual and that of the prophet Ezekiel. Beyond 
all, the chapter stresses the righteousness and the justice of YHWH and 
suggests YHWH’s action in the following chapters of the book. In this view, 
Block (1997b, pp. 234-235) mentions that in reading the book of Ezekiel, 
the reader should consider Chapter 33 ‘as the beginning of the positive 
messages of hope that make up Chapters 34-48’. 


Structure of Ezekiel 34:1-31 


This section begins with the specific order that the prophet receives from 
YHWH (Ezk 34:1-2a). The order is followed by the divine message that 
establishes the failure of the shepherds (Ezk 34:2b-4) - indictment Part 1. 
The consequence of the leaders’ failure is also instrumental in the study, 
as witnessed in the trauma of the exiles (Ezk 34:5-6). The indictment 
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of the shepherds is found in the last part of this section (Ezk 34:8) - 
indictment Part 2, Verses 9-10, is a pronouncement of judgement on the 
shepherds. The promise of restoration constitutes the main part of the 
chapter (Ezk 34:11-31). More detailed, the structure of Ezekiel 34:1-31 
appears like this: 


1. Ezekiel 34:1-6: YHWH’s word to Ezekiel and to the shepherds of Israel: 
a. Ezekiel 34:1-2a: Order of YHWH to the prophet 
b. Ezekiel 34:2b: Evil actions of the leaders of Israel 
c. Ezekiel 34:3-4: Failure of the leaders 
d. Ezekiel 34:5-6: Impact of leaders’ actions on the people 


2. Ezekiel 34:7-10: Judgement pronounced and response to the verdict 
3. Ezekiel 34:11-16: Promise of restoration 
4. Ezekiel 34:17-22: Judgement between the people: 

a. Ezekiel 34:23-24: One shepherd and servant, Prince David 

b. Ezekiel 34:25: Covenant of peace 

c. Ezekiel 34:26-31: Future hope and unity. 


Considering the interest of this study, | will focus on the section from 
Verses 23-31. 


The shepherds of Israel in Ezekiel 34 


The prophet’s message in Ezekiel 34 is mainly addressed to the Y8 >Y) 
[the shepherds of Israel]. The text does not specify the identity of those 
shepherds; therefore, the term is used metaphorically here to denote them 
as leaders. There is no specific category of leaders for whom this metaphor 
was used: it appears that ‘like the other Ancient Near Eastern peoples, the 
Israelites employed the shepherd metaphor for their leaders (the judges 
and the kings)’ (Obinwa 2012, p. 244). The leaders of Israel were not only 
the judges and the kings but also the elders. The elders were ‘a prominent 
group carrying out leadership roles at various sub-tribal, tribal, territorial, 
and settlement levels’ (Reviv 1989, p. 8). While in exile, the Jewish people 
did not have a ruling king in Babylon. As a deportee, King Jehoiachin, who 
was among the exiles, did not have his dignity and power as a king but was 
under the control of the Babylonian authorities. In the absence of a king, 
the elders were probably the direct leaders of the exiles (Purvis & Meyers 
1999, p. 158). 


As mentioned, the text of Ezekiel does not refer to a ruling king during 
the Babylonian exile. The kings mentioned in the book of Ezekiel are from 
Babylon (Ezk 17:12; 19:9; 21:24; 21:26; 24:2; 26:7; 29:18, 19; 30:10, 22, 24, 25; 
32:11), Tyre (Ezk 28:12) and Egypt (Ezk 29:2, 3; 30:21; 31:22; 32:2). Because 
the text of Ezekiel 34 refers to the exiles in Babylon, the leaders who are 
summoned, in addition to the former leaders who might have caused the 
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exile, are undoubtedly those who are with the deportees in Babylon. For 
Block (1997b, p. 282), the prophecy concerns the former leaders constituted 
with the whole ruling class. Duguid (1994, p. 39) shares the same point 
of view; he mentions Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin. According to Zimmerli 
(1979b): 
Here too, the question of whether Ezekiel is thinking specifically of the leaders 
of the people in exile or in Judah-Jerusalem or, even further back, of those 
of the northern kingdom of Israel should not be posed. Here too, in marked 


distance from what is merely contemporary, the oracle is directed to the history 
of Israel as a whole. (p. 214) 


Although scholars do not specify the identity of the bad shepherds - which 
is complicated - the bad shepherds are both the former Jewish leaders and 
those who are with the exiles in Babylon. 


YHWH’s promises and judgement 


Although the detailed treatment for this research begins in Verse 23, it is 
right, for a better understanding, to consider the content of Verses 11-22. 
There is continuity between Ezekiel 34:1-10 and 34:11-22. The conjunction 
` introduces the continuity in Ezekiel 34:11. The particle > [for or indeed] 
emphasises the clause that it introduces (Waltke & O’Connor 1990, para. 
39.3.1d), as the clause introduced by %3 explains what will happen next. 
Grammatically, it ‘serves as a transitional function, linking the citation 
formula with the preceding and explaining how Yahweh intends to rescue 
[...] the sheep’ (Block 1997b, p. 288). 


The emphatic aspect of the clause is not mm "278 Wax mə [Thus says the 
Lord] but the content of what YHWH is going to do. In Ezekiel 34:10, 
the bad shepherds will be accountable to YHWH, meaning they will 
pay for the mistreatment they inflicted on the sheep and will no longer 
have access to care for the flock. They will also lose any benefit of the 
products of the flock as they will cease to be shepherds, and YHWH will 
have rescued the sheep. YHWH himself will become the shepherd of his 
people; hence, there will be no reason to continue with the bad shepherds 
who exploited the flock. 


The search for and pasture of the sheep dominate Ezekiel 34:11-16. 
YHWH’s intervention is described in subsequent verses. Verse 13 brings a 
change in style and text while making direct references to the exiles and 
their land. Tuell (2009, p. 239) asserts that the mention of ‘the settlements 
in the land’ serves ‘to remind the reader of the point of his allegory: God 
will bring the exiles home and repopulate desolated Judah’. We have here 
a clear reference to the restoration of the Judeans from exile (Joyce 2009, 
p. 197). Up to Verse 15, the text presents the care that YHWH will give 
his people. 
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Verse 16 summarises YHWH’s role in the care of his people. The verse reads: 
TPIT NN) TWIN] PION TANNY) Wags NWI?) DW NATTY) WPA NRIN 


WWAD TYAN PAWN’ [I will search for the lost and bring back the strays. | will 
bind up the injured and strengthen the weak, but the sleek and the strong 
| will destroy. | will shepherd the flock with justice]. The role of YHWH 
confirms the failure of the shepherds in the same task. YHWH will do what 
the shepherds refused to do. Block (1997b) argues: 
By inverting the sequence Ezekiel emphasizes that with Israel’s restoration 
the tragedies of the past will be reversed, by recasting negative statements as 


positive affirmations, he deliberately portrays Yahweh as a good shepherd, the 
antithesis of the earlier evil shepherds. (p. 291) 


The noted antithesis illustrates the differences between YHWH and the 
leaders of Israel. YHWH is the Shepherd par excellence, while the shepherds 
of Israel are portrayed as mercenaries par excellence. 


The actions of YHWH are illustrated progressively throughout the 
verses. On the one hand, YHWH cares for the sheep, while on the other 
hand he destroys - TAWX - the robust and the strong. The extermination 
of the robust and the strong is ambiguous, because it is unclear if the two 
adjectives refer to the leaders or the people. The opinions of scholars differ 
in identifying whom the adjectives qualify. According to Block (1997b, 
p. 292), they refer to ‘the bullies within the population’. Greenberg (1997, 
p. 701) asserts that the adjectives refer to leaders: ‘The destruction of the 
oppressors goes well beyond the dismissal of the shepherds announced in 
vs. 10 or the rescue of the flock from bullies in v. 22’. Joyce (2009, p. 197) 
maintains that the destruction will be part of ‘the cruel and exploitative 
leaders’. Although Greenberg indicates that YHWH will destroy the cruel 
leaders, he evokes doubt on the authenticity of the reading, thus leading 
to the divergence in interpretation (1997, p. 701). The two readings show 
PAY [from mw] and TAWN [from Taw J. According to Zimmerli, the MT of 
the OT and the Targum support the first reading, which refers to the ‘fat and 
strong’ (Zimmerli 1979b, p. 208). The second reading suggests YHWH will 
keep the strong animals that were initially destroyed by the incompetent 
shepherds (Ezk 34:3). The latter reading is preferred in several medieval 
manuscripts of the Hebrew OT, as well as in the Septuagint (LXX) (eds. Alt 
et al. 1997, p. 960). The translation in the LXX reads ‘@vadé@ from pvadcoa’ 
[to guard, to keep], meaning that YHWH will keep or guard. 


The context of Ezekiel 34 provides room for the two readings. In view 
of what the weak animals went through in Ezekiel 34:4 and the summary 
of the promise of salvation in Ezekiel 34:16, YHWH does not plan to harm 
the shepherds of Israel. The primary reason for this argument rests on the 
idea that YHWH’s rescue of his people does not mean the destruction of 
the strong among them. Instead of destruction, it is time to protect [raw] 
those who suffered initially. Zimmerli (1979b, p. 217) supports this proposal: if 
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reference is made to the leaders, the plausible reading is then Taw, suggesting 
the destruction of the failed leaders. However, the focus in Ezekiel 34:11-31 is 
not on the cruel leaders but on the people. YHWH also declares what he will 
do to the bad leaders. The appropriate reading here is Taw, as it modifies ‘the 
strong’. Nevertheless, the figurative use of Taw does not refer to the physical 
extermination of the leaders by YHWH. Instead, it refers to justice exercised 
by YHWH to benefit the people.” 


The judgement in Ezekiel 34:10 demonstrates judgement for both 
leaders and people. The verse suggests that the suffering of the exiles was 
caused by their leaders as well as by some members of the community. 
The latter group were accomplices of their leaders; they contributed to 
the suffering of their fellows. Verse 17 declares the upcoming judgement; 
Verses 18-19 show some individuals as troublemakers in the community. 
Although a literal description of the people’s actions is not provided in 
the text, the figurative language shows their actions were unwarranted 
and toxic. This led to their suffering because of their selfish actions. 


Verse 17 points to the destruction resting on the exiles. Further, the 
text shows that the influence of poor leadership had an impact on the 
exiles, to the point that some of them behaved like their leaders by 
oppressing their compatriots, a punishable act. Those who mistreated 
their fellow deportees were summoned to judgement in the same way 
their leaders were. YHWH exercises various forms of justice in his promise 
of restoration. The two forms that appear here include the weakening of 
the arrogant individuals in an effort to end their cruelty to others and the 
restoration. The latter is exemplified through the absence of discrimination, 
the removal of ineffective leaders and the insertion of divine leadership. 
YHWH places emphasis on justice and good leadership for his people. 
The leaders’ inability to exercise justice and good leadership negated 
the treatment and regard of their subjects, subsequently leading to their 
removal by YHWH. The text thus underscores the central theme of justice 
in leadership. 


Concerning the judgement between the members of the community, the 
exiles should blame themselves and not their leaders. The understanding 
is that there is individual responsibility leading to judgement. It is possible 
that the leaders created room for internal strife in order to fulfil their 
evil desires. Once divided, the people were weak and unable to stand in 
opposition to their leaders. Consequently, leaders took advantage of the 
people. Although YHWH was concerned with restoring his people, he did 
not overlook their negative behaviour. 


22. The way in which YHWH will deal with the wicked among the exiles appears from Verse 17. The text 
does not indicate that YHWH will kill them. Instead, it shows that YHWH will judge and vindicate the weak. 
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Ezekiel 34:20 is instrumental in understanding God’s divine judgement 
of the strong people. While the declaration formula that introduces the 
people’s judgement is the same one used for the leaders, the content of 
the judgement is quite different. The statement’s focus rests on YHWH’s 
actions towards the weak and not on his actions towards the cruel. Ezekiel 
34:21 explains the repression of weak members by strong members of 
the community. The verb 77 used in the figure connotes the negative 
idea of pushing away (Weber 1980, p. 207). This verb expresses a ‘linear 
motion, i.e. the movement of an object or person from one point to 
another, often with the involvement of sudden physical force. The context 
is normally negative’ (Klingbeil 1997, p. 1012). It communicates that those 
who were strong violently isolated the weak to benefit from the plausible 
advantages offered to the members of the community. It suggests the 
idea of the rich exploiting the poor to the point of dispossessing them, 
indicated in Isaiah 5:8 as a common practice in Israel.” The text does not 
give details about the actions of the oppressors. From their oppressive 
actions, it is possible that community members suffered physically, 
economically and psychologically. 


As already mentioned, the text of Ezekiel 34:22 centres on YHWH 
rescuing the weak rather than on the punishment of the strong. The 
process of rescuing the weak is based on the punishment of the strong Cin 
the same way, while Ezekiel 34 focuses on the restoration of the people, 
YHWH first removes the bad leaders). The verse is about ‘the proclamation 
of deliverance of those who have hitherto been oppressed’ (Zimmerli 
1979b, p. 218). The focus on the rescue of the weak justifies the lack of a 
clear description of the actions against the oppressors. The salvation that 
God promises to the weak is the most important thing and expresses God’s 
justice and his intention to protect the weak. 


There is a progression in YHWH’s plan to rescue his people. The removal 
of the leaders and the judgement of the strong among the people were 
just part of the salvation process; it was not yet the final stage of the 
restoration. In the restoration plan, Israel needed a leader to experience 
safety, a leader who would be able to take care of them and give them 
complete restoration. 


The climax of the oracles is ‘one shepherd’ in Israel. According to Block 
(1997b, p. 296), the mention of ‘one shepherd’ brings a break between 
human and divine leadership. While the idea of divine leadership appears 
in the oracle, it does not mean that YHWH has nothing to do with a human 


23. Nowadays, it can be associated with land-grabbing in African societies, where poor people lose their 
property and rights to the advantage of the rich. Sometimes, when it comes to food and other resource 
distribution, strong and privileged people do their best to possess what should go to the weak. Such 
behaviour is the basis of endless conflicts, sometimes with irrevokable consequences. 
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leader or does not need one of that kind anymore. This is explained by 
the fact that the removal of depraved leaders leads to the appointment or 
establishment of a new one by YHWH in the person of David, described as 
YHWH’s servant and prince. 


The text does not explicitly explain why God decided to appoint a 
descendant of David as king rather than someone else. This raises the 
following question: did God not find suitable leaders for replacement 
among the exiles or the remnant in Jerusalem? Were they all corrupt or 
underqualified for leadership? Did he try to shield his people from poor 
leadership by not appointing one of them? Despite the theocentric aspect 
of the book of Ezekiel, the text does not suggest that YHWH intends to 
assume for himself the leadership of his people alone. It clearly shows that 
another human leader in the person of David will replace failed human 
leaders. The difference between David and the bad leaders resides in 
the aspect that David is described as a servant and prince of YHWH. The 
reason for a Davidic king is based on God’s prior promises to David and 
does not have anything to do with the character of other individuals in the 
community. 


Verse 23 declares that YHWH will provide for one shepherd to his people. 
While the indictment concerns ‘shepherds’ of Israel, the plan of restoration 
suggests one shepherd will take care of the people. The precision of one 
shepherd - 748 79^ - for Israel implies the unification of the northern and the 
southern kingdoms under one leader to suppress the division that ruined 
Israel. Block (1997b) asserts that under the promise of one leader: 

Yahweh seeks a reversal of the division of Israel into northern and southern 

kingdoms that occurred after the death of Solomon (1 Ki 11-12), as well as an end 


to the inconsistency of standards by which the last kings of Israel, from Josiah 
onward, had ruled. (p. 297) 


The expression also implies unity among the Jewish people, who, because 
of bad leadership, were divided among themselves, the strong mistreating 
the weak (Ezk 34:17-19). Under the direction of YHWH, the 748 nyn will be 
able to restore order among the people. As we read Ezekiel 34:23, the 
understanding is that there will not be a vacuum of leadership once YHWH 
removes the bad leaders. 


The promised ruler is identified as David,” a servant of YHWH and a 
prince. Jeremiah 23:5 speaks about YHWH acting for the sake of David - 
PTS max WT? napa El will raise up for David a Righteous Branch]. A quick 
reminder about David is that he was the second king of Israel during whose 
reign the country was united, and that David was declared a man after 


24. The figure of David was discussed in Chapter 1. The concern here is not to find out to which personality 
David refers but what his name recalls in the history of Israel. 
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God’s heart (cf. 1 Sm 13:14). The promise that YHWH will raise a Righteous 
Branch for David gives a clue that someone will lead the people of God as 
David did. The action of YHWH includes the complete restoration plan of 
his people who, after the suffering of the exile, will experience unity and 
peace. It means that the leader that YHWH will raise will revive the Davidic 
leadership and will be of Davidic descent. 


Nevertheless, there has been debate about the person of David in 
scholarship. Biblical scholars have developed two versions that characterise 
David: (1) the traditional version which characterises David as a pious 
shepherd - a man after God’s heart - and (2) the critical version presenting 
David as a cunning usurper (Bosworth 2006, pp. 67-68). In reference to the 
moral lifestyle of David (murder, adultery), the question is whether Davidic 
leadership can be really taken as a prototype for good leadership. 


In the biblical accounts referring to the kings of Judah in the Davidic 
dynasty, David appears as the ‘yardstick’ for all later rulers.2° David 
remained a great figure because he was elected by God. It is right that 
from his moral behaviour he did not deserve the identification of ‘a man 
after God’s heart’. The reason for identifying David as ‘a man after God’s 
heart’ resides in the free election of YHWH, which became a basis for the 
continuity of the Davidic dynasty as ‘the exemplum of covenant fidelity’ 
(Joseph 2015, p. 23). Apart from his immoral behaviour, David pleased 
YHWH in that he did not participate in or condone worshipping idols, a 
fact that can be considered as a strength in his relationship with God. There 
is no doubt that (Obinwa 2012): 


King David is a very significant figure in the history of Israel. Not only that he is a 
great ancestor of the royal house in Israel, he is also the most significant symbol 
of unity for the house of Israel because Israel was a united nation throughout his 
regime. (pp. 354-355) 


The assumption that one has is that if David were still alive, YHWH would 
bring him back to lead his people. However (Obinwa 2012): 


[...] although it appears that YHWH has revoked his covenant by allowing the 
Davidic house to collapse in 586 BC, Ezekiel hereby announces that the ancient 
promise has not been forgotten. YHWH will still place his servant David over his 
people. (p. 355) 


25. Among the 19 kings after Solomon, Abijam was not faithful as his ancestor David (1 Ki 15:3), and for 
the sake of David, the dynasty continued (1 Ki 15:4); Asa pleased God as his ancestor David did (1 Ki 15:11); 
Amaziah pleased God but not fully as David, his ancestor (2 Ki 14:3); Ahaz did not please God as David did 
(2 Ki 16:2); Hezekiah pleased God as David did (2 Ki 18:3); and Josiah, like David, pleased God (2 Ki 22:2). 
Among those kings, none of them is directly compared with David because of their wrong deeds. Jehoahaz 
(2 Ki 23:31) and Jehoiakim (2 Ki 23:37) are compared to their ancestors who did evil (idolatry which was 
not associated with David). 
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The promise is based on the covenant that YHWH made with David 
concerning an everlasting Davidic dynasty. In addition, because of the 
theocentric nature of the book of Ezekiel, the emphasis is not on David or 
his dynasty but on YHWH, who will appoint a leader when the time comes, 
and this in relation to the covenant he made with David. 


The coming leader is identified as the servant of YHWH. What becomes 
clear in the text of Ezekiel is that the promised leader will not be an 
independent leader; he will lead under the direction of YHWH (Ezk 34:24), 
expressed with 717 "72a¥] Land my servant David], a phrase that appears 
twice in the book of Ezekiel (34:24 and 37:24) while *7ay 717) [and David my 
servant] is used only once in Ezekiel 37:25. The construction ‘my servant 
David’ also appears in 1 Samuel 25:10; 2 Samuel 2:13, 17, 31; 10:2, 4; 12:18; 
18:7, 9; 1 Kings 11:32. In Ezekiel 34:24, the word "72 plays an emphatic role. 
The emphasis is on the position that David occupies as the servant of 
YHWH more than on the person of David. This construction, *72y 717 [David 
my servant], occurs as well as in 2 Samuel 3:18; 1 Kings 11:13, 34, 38; 2 Kings 
19:34; 20:6; Psalm 89:21; Isaiah 37:35; and Jeremiah 33:21, 22, 26. 


The designation of David as a servant of YHWH gives a clue to the 
function of the promised leader, whose function is to serve. It is critical here 
to understand what ‘servant of YHWH’ means. Scholars have mainly seen 
the idea of relationship in the word ‘servant’. To Callender (1998, p. 73), it 
is about the relationships between a king and his subjects and his officers, 
the people of Israel and God, and it is used as a title for some individuals 
who had a close relationship with God. To mention just a few, this is the 
case with Abraham, Isaac and Israel (Ex 32:13); Moses (Ex 14:31; Nm 12:7; 
Jos 1:12; Neh 9:14; 10:29); Joshua (Jdg 2:8); Job (Job 1:8; 2:3); Jacob (Jr 
30:10); Eliakim (ls 22:20); and the three figures Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego (Dn 3:26). Benjamin G Wright III (1998) explains that ‘in its basic 
biblical meaning someone is called an: 

[...] ebed who is in a subservient relationship to another. This relationship does 


not have to be one of ownership, but can apply to a king and his subjects, a god 
and those who serve him/her, a social superior and inferior’ (pp. 85-86) 


Carpenter (1997) adds that: 


To be a servant of Yahweh was an honor, raising the status of the person 
involved. It did not mean degradation but exaltation in Yahweh’s service. To be 
a servant of God had no negative connotations for the servant, after all things 
were considered, even though his task might have been one of delivering word 
or parable of judgment. (p. 307) 


From this citation, the understanding is that a servant of YHWH was not 
a slave. While being a servant of YHWH was an honour, as suggested by 
Carpenter, this honour was not a means to do what the servant wanted but 
to achieve the will of YHWH. The Hebrew construction "72y [my servant] is 
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a possessive genitive (Williams 2007, para. 39) or a genitive of inalienable 
possession, focusing on the relationship (Waltke & O’Connor 1990, para. 5). 
The designation of David as a servant of YHWH underscores that David 
belonged to YHWH. Therefore, as a possession of YHWH, his concern 
should be to do what the will of YHWH was. 


In relation to the promised leader, the suggestion is that he will be the 
agent of YHWH and will have a strong relationship with YHWH; he will 
do what YHWH has planned to do for his people (cf. Ezk 34:11-16); he will 
depend upon YHWH. The agenda of the human leader will not be different 
from that of YHWH; as a submissive servant, he will not even think about 
another plan, as YHWH will tell him what to do and how to do it. The role of 
the promised leader will consist of serving the people of God. As a faithful 
servant, his concern will be the people, not himself, as it was with the cruel 
leaders. He will make a difference in his leadership in that he will depend on 
YHWH, leading under the direction of his Master, because he ‘is someone 
who belongs entirely to his master and is committed to obedience, but who, 
within that, is nevertheless entrusted with great freedom in the fulfilment 
of his office’ (Zimmerli 1979a, p. 219). The relationship with YHWH will bring 
success and blessing. 


The promised leader is also designated as a prince. Ezekiel does not 
use the term 727 [king] for the leaders of Israel and instead prefers xv} 
[prince]. Scholars such as Duguid (1994, pp. 10-51), Levenson (1976, 
pp. 57-69) and Tuell (1992, pp. 103-112) are not unanimous about the title 
nxvl (Speiser 1963, p. 111), particularly in reference to Ezekiel 1-39 and 40-48. 
Duguid (1994, p. 14) asserts that the OT NW] refers to the premonarchic 
figure who acted on behalf of his people. Duguid (1994) summarises the 
views of scholars regarding the usage of XW] in three points: (1) the term 
expresses the vassal state of the Judean kings in contrast to the great kings 
of Babylon and Egypt; (2) it designates apolitical sacral Jewish leaders; and 
(3) it comes from the influence of postexilic realities (he does not agree with 
the third alternative, however). He states (Duguid 1994): 

Certainly, the term nas?’ when used to describe the kings of Judah of the 

immediate past was an accurate representation of their status in the world. 


Zedekiah was a vassal king under the king of Babylon, dependent upon him for 
his throne, a statute that is suitably underlined by the term nāśľř. (pp. 31-32) 


Elsewhere, Ezekiel is eager to emphasise the fate that befalls such a 
ruler when he rebels against his overlord. The idea of the future ruler as 
a dependent of Yahweh would also not have been foreign to Ezekiel. It is 
surely contained in his description of the future ruler as Yahweh's ‘servant’ 
(Ezk 34:23f.; 37:24f.) (Duguid 1994, p. 32). 


| agree with Duguid (1994), who does not see Nv] as indicative of a 
diminished ruler. Instead, he sees XWW] as a leader who works under the 
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supervision of another powerful leader. Unlike the kings of Judah who 
were subjected to those of Babylon and Egypt, the future xvi will be a 
dependent of YHWH. Levenson (1976, p. 67) indicates that the designation 
of xv] does not mean a low estimation of human kingship. The term 
xvi, associated with David, depicts the kind of future leader who will be 
dependent on YHWH. Block adds that (eds. Tooman & Lyons 2010): 


In this arrangement, YHWH is the divine patron of the people; David is his 
representative and deputy. As David himself had acknowledged in 2 Samuel 
7:23-27, YHWH’s granting his house eternal title to the kingship was not an 
isolated act, concerned only about the well-being of the king. That he appoints 
him within the context of his covenant relationship with the people is highlighted 
by the fact that this entire section (vv. 23-31) is framed by versions of the 
covenant formula (vv. 24, 30-31). This ruler’s role is not to win allegiance to 
himself but to serve the relationship between people and deity. (p. 236) 


As a dependent of YHWH, the leader is expected to be obedient to YHWH 
and fair to his subjects. David becoming the deputy of YHWH means that 
YHWH is the king, which was always the case in the OT. There are many 
passages in the OT that assert the kingship of YHWH. The North American 
scholar Marc Zvi Brettler (1989, p. 31) recognises that ‘the substantive 77, 
“king” is used of God forty-seven times in the Bible’. Some of the passages 
that Brettler mentions are Numbers 23:21; Deuteronomy 33:5; 1 Samuel 12:12; 
Isaiah 6:5; 19:4; 33:17, 22; 41:21; 43:15; 44:6; Jeremiah 8:19; 10:7, 10; 46:18; 
48:15; 51:57; Micah 2:13; Zephaniah 1:5; 3:15; Zechariah 14:9, 16, 17; Malachi 
1:14; Psalm 5:3; 10:16; 20:10; and 24:7 (Brettler 1989, p. 172). However, YHWH 
being king of Israel did not stop him from appointing a human king to rule 
his people. Appointing David as king does not mean that YHWH ceased to 
be in control of the nation. The appointed king will forever be accountable 
to YHWH. 


In addition, the fact that the future leader will be xvi 717 [nāśř David] 
recalls the reign of David. The strength of this statement could serve to 
raise hope in the people despite their situation. Block (1997b) states: 

Ezekiel’s announcement of the appointment of a new David for Israel was 

intended to instill new hope in the hearts of the exiles. Contrary to appearance, 

the demise of the Davidic house in 586 BCE did not reflect divine impotence 
or indifference to previous commitments. These events had not only fulfilled 
previous prophetic utterances; they also set the stage for a dramatic new act 
of YHWH when decadence of the old order would be removed. The prophet 
hereby challenges his people to look forward to a new day when YHWH’s Davidic 
servant would be reinstated in accordance with his eternal and irrevocable 
covenant. (p. 300) 


Block illustrates YHWH’s control over the events in the history of his people. 
The destiny of Israel is in the hands of YHWH, who seeks their welfare. 
YHWH’s promises do not equate with a new David but with a new hope in 
relation to the exilic experience. It may seem that the promise is indicative 
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of a shift from human leadership to the divine. But, in reality, YHWH is 
not taking the leadership away from the human. If this were the case, he 
would not promise a ruler in the person of David. Designating David as the 
future leader proves that YHWH can entrust another person with leading 
his people. 


As it is YHWH who has the control, the initiative to restore Israel comes 
from him; David serves as an important figure in the plan of restoration. 
Kenneth E Pomykala (1995) maintains that: 

Ezekiel’s vision of an ideal future for Israel [...] emphasis is on the Lord’s 

relationship with his people and the presence of his sanctuary among them. 


To be sure, within this theocratic ideal the new David is given a role, but any 
specification of his activity is absent. (p. 29) 


If there is no specification of the activity of the XW), it is because he is just 
a representative of YHWH; he is the symbol of the presence of YHWH in 
the midst of his people (ed. Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research 1995, 
p. 177). According to Obinwa (2012), that: 
David will be ‘prince in their midst’ (ann NWI) and not ‘prince over them’ 
indicates that this shepherd-prince will not only feed the sheep (v. 23), but that 
he will also identify himself with the people. Therefore, despite his authority as 
the prince and the shepherd, he is going to act as primus inter pares rather than 
as a despot. (p. 358) 


It means that the function of David as a prince will be to lead and to serve 
the people among whom he will be. What will differentiate him from others, 
his equals, resides in his function as prince. 


Acting as YHWH’s deputy and under his direction does not diminish 
David or make him a symbolic leader. In fact, he is the divine agent through 
whom YHWH will fulfil his plan for his people. Under the direction of YHWH, 
there is certainty that the future leader will succeed in the task given to him 
and will fulfil his function as expected by God. 


The function of a king in ancient Israel resided in being a leader in war, 
being responsible for administration and maintaining relations with Yahweh 
as national God (ed. Hooke 1958, pp. 205-207). Besides his military and 
political role, the last aspect of the function of a king is indicative that he 
was in charge of religious affairs in that his relation with God would have 
an impact on the spiritual behaviour and life of the people. Considering this 
threefold function, De Vaux (1961) asserts: 

The king is ipso facto a savior. It is a common idea among primitive peoples 


that the king embodies the good estate of his subjects: the country’s prosperity 
depends on him, and he ensures the welfare of his people. (p. 110) 


In addition (ed. Clements 1995): 


It is made explicitly clear that society cannot function, or even continue to 
exist, without the rule of the king. The king’s role in the protection of society 
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as warrior, the guarantor of justice as judge and the right ordering of worship 
as priest are the fundamental roles which cover all aspects of the well-being of 
society. (p. 130) 


Focusing on the welfare of the people points to the function of the king in 
executing justice and righteousness. In 1 Kings 3:16-28, we have the judicial 
example of the function of the king. To seek a solution for their conflict, the 
two women go to King Solomon. Executing justice as the main function of 
the king appears in the prayer of Solomon when he says (1 Ki 3): 


Now, Lord my God, you have made your servant king in place of my father 
David. But | am only a little child and do not know how to carry out my duties. 


Your servant is here among the people you have chosen, a great people, too 
numerous to count or number. So give your servant a discerning heart to govern 
your people and to distinguish between right and wrong. For who is able to 
govern this great people of yours? (vv. 7-9) 


The text of Deuteronomy 17 serves as a code of conduct for a king. As he is 
expected to practise justice, he should also be morally upright. It is stated 
that (Dt 17): 


The king, moreover, must not acquire great numbers of horses for himself or 
make the people return to Egypt to get more of them, for the Lord has told 
you, ‘You are not to go back that way again’. He must not take many wives, 
or his heart will be led astray. He must not accumulate large amounts of 
silver and gold. When he takes the throne of his kingdom, he is to write for 
himself on a scroll a copy of this law, taken from that of the Levitical priests. 
(vv. 16-18) 


It is established that ‘judging his subjects was an important function 
of the king, and ‘righteousness’ in executing this responsibility was 
a desideratum often mentioned (Is 9:6 [Engl. 7]; Ps 72:1-2; Pr 29:14)’ 
(Ramsey 1977, p. 48). To summarise, the function of the king is threefold: 
leadership in war, administration of justice and religious functions 
(ed. Hooke 1958, pp. 205-207). Hence, to achieve this task, the relationship 
between the king and God was crucial. The indicted leaders failed because 
they did not develop their relationship with YHWH. Now that God promises 
another ruler for his people, the expectation is that he will reverse what 
the previous leaders did not do and what they did wrong. However, for the 
promised ruler to succeed, he ‘must be the faithful steward of the true king 
of Israel and, therefore, must be fully versed in Yahweh’s expectations (the 
law)’ (Richter 2008, p. 195). 


The fact that YHWH entrusted some people to rule over the rest 
encompasses the idea of dependence and accountability to YHWH, a fact 
that was well-known. Dale Launderville (2003) explains that: 

The traditional pattern for legitimating royal authority promoted a dynamic of 


accountability: the heavenly king appointed the earthly king to shepherd his 
people. The metaphor of the shepherd would have communicated clearly to an 
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agricultural people the responsibility that the king had towards the community. 
The sheep belonged to the divine ruler; the king was the earthly caretaker. If the 
king forgot the divine ownership of the sheep, he would most likely have fleeced 
them or used them for his own purposes. (p. 43) 


This citation suggests one of the reasons why the former leaders failed 
and the secret for the success of the promised leader. As a caretaker, a 
leader should be more concerned about the interests of the people than his 
selfish interests. The former leaders failed because they did not recognise 
who was the owner of the people. Hence, because they forgot the divine 
ownership of the people, they misled and mistreated the people, a fact that 
contributed to their removal. 


The promise of God starts with what he will do for his people and climaxes 
with the appointment of a human leader. There is no doubt concerning 
God’s ability to accomplish what he has promised. However, the pertinent 
question that comes to mind is: Why a human leader? Does God need 
someone to help him to fulfil what he has promised? Is it impossible for 
the promises made by YHWH to be fulfilled without the involvement of a 
human leader? | suggest three aspects to consider in the attempt to answer 
these questions. Firstly, in reference to the oracle in the text of Ezekiel, the 
cruel leaders were human. The theory here is that what human leaders 
failed to do can be rectified by a human leader. In addition, it is through a 
human leader that God will fulfil his promise. As an example, in Genesis 12:2, 
God promises to bless nations through Abram. The fall that destroyed the 
relationship with God was through a human being (Gn 3), and, in the same 
way, salvation was through a human (Rm 5:12-21). Secondly, by appointing 
a human leader, YHWH shows that a person can do what some failed to do 
if he is under God’s direction. The appointment also points out that failure is 
not always the portion of humans. This raises hope that it is possible to get 
good leadership from a human being. Thirdly, the appointment of a human 
leader is suggestive of God’s faithfulness in working with him. It reminds 
us of the creation of humanity in the image of God and the mandate given 
to them to rule over the rest of the creation (cf. Gn 2:26-31). Above all, the 
promise of a future ruler is connected to the covenant that God made with 
King David, as found in 2 Samuel 7. 


The statement aby m~a 2077 nnd) [And | will make a covenant of peace 
with them] is a direct announcement from YHWH. The assertion raises a 
number of questions: was YHWH in conflict with his people? Did enmity 
exist between YHWH and Israel? If antagonism did not exist between 
YHWH and his people, why did he promise a covenant of peace with them? 
Referring to the ANE and the older biblical motif of the covenant of peace, 
the function of this covenant was (Batto 1987): 


[...] to signify a cessation of hostility toward humankind by the gods after the 
former revolted against the gods at creation. The gods ended their attempt by 
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binding themselves under oath to maintain peace and harmony with humankind 
and even with the whole of creation. This oath, which in the Bible often is called 
a covenant, was then guaranteed by some permanent visible sign, symbolic of 
the perpetual character of this new alliance of peace. (p. 187) 


From this quotation, the understanding is that the covenant of peace 
was needed where there was a conflict and that a supreme being had to 
intervene to end the conflict. For the case of the exiles, the disobedience 
of the leaders of Judah - and the people at large - created a disharmony 
between them and YHWH. The way to re-establish harmony, as Batto 
indicates, was to have a covenant of peace. For a further understanding, a 
definition of av7w na [covenant of peace] is necessary.”6 


The expression ai7¥ ma occurs twice in the book of Ezekiel (Ezk 34:25 
and 37:26).7 This is a unilateral and unconditional covenant initiated 
by YHWH where ‘God alone grants the covenant and that covenant is 
essentially his grace’ (McCarthy 1972, p. 3). One should look for the role of 
Judah in the covenant. Instead of two active partners in the covenant, we 
have a unilateral commitment from YHWH. A similar covenant also appears 
in Ezekiel 16:60, where it reads ayy m~a 77 -mapm [And | will establish 
an everlasting covenant]. In his covenant with Jerusalem, the partner in 
covenant, the focus is on YHWH as the covenant initiator. The outcomes of 
the presence of YHWH in the covenant underline that ‘when Yahweh is the 
covenant partner, this well-being will extend over the whole sphere of life 
of the nation and will bring about peace there’ (Zimmerli 1979b, p. 220). 
This implies the sufficiency of YHWH for Israel’s welfare. The guarantee of 
the covenant resides in the fact that the Jewish people will live in ‘their own 
land’ (Ezk 34:26). It is worth mentioning that the two places where this 
phrase is used in Ezekiel are also the two places where David is mentioned. 
This is not a mere coincidence. Instead, it denotes that there is a strong link 
between the covenant of peace and a Davidic ruler. Thus, the Davidic ruler 
is the agent through whom the ay ma will be fulfilled. 


The promise of God to his people is ow ma, which ‘is a promise 
of security and prosperity or of friendship and harmony’ (Greenberg 
1997, p. 702), as observed in Ezekiel 34:26-30. In the Golden Age, Israel will 
experience prosperity, friendship and harmony with God because of the 
covenant of peace. This covenant focuses on the security of Israel. Block 
(1997b) points out that: 

The description of the effects of Yahweh’s covenant of peace is intentionally 

repetitious. Security is purposely highlighted as the central issue by the key-word 


labetah, ‘in safety, securely’ (vv. 25c, 27c, 28c), an ambiguous expression that 
may denote both freedom from fear and casual smugness. (p. 305) 


26. | limit the scope of this study to the verses under consideration and not to the whole OT. 


27. This phrase appears also in Isaiah 54:10 -niby my [my covenant of peace]. 
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The Hebrew word ny} refers to the fact that YHWH will deliver his people 
and will make them stay secure (eds. Harris, Archer & Waltke 1980). The 
Jewish people will live in a restored, pacified and secured land. The impact 
of this covenant of peace will be known; it will be ‘an everlasting covenant’ 
which will enable people to experience blessing and stability (vv. 26-29). 


One key benefit of the covenant results in the blessings of the Jewish 
people, who will experience blessing in the production of their restored 
land (Ezk 34:26-29). Thus, they will have their own land and will no longer 
be destitute, displaced or homesick. The restored land will be without 
any hostility, represented by the figure of the wild animal (eds. Cook & 
Patton 2004, p. 93). The blessing of the land in fruit production and the 
growth of its cities stands for the welfare of the land (eds. Cook & Platon 
2004, p. 101). 


The covenant of peace with Israel resides in God’s plan of restoration. In 
Ezekiel 34, unlike in Isaiah 54, there is no mention of God’s anger towards 
his people. On the one hand, the exile itself, with all its outcomes, was the 
expression of God’s anger, and on the other hand, YHWH’s promise of a 
covenant of peace represents the expression of his pure grace and love 
for his people. The welfare gained from the covenant will lead to further 
glorification of God and knowledge of two things: (1) mm "187d 397] [They 
will know that | am YHWH, 34:27] and (2) -9y TAT ORX OD TON TAP Oy 0D 197) 
Oxi? m2 [Then they will know that I, the Lord their God, am with them and 
that they, the Israelites, are my people, 34:30]. The phrase mm [1873 T) 
occurs 72 times in Ezekiel (Evans 2006, p. 17) and once in Exodus (29:46). 
The number of occurrences of this phrase suggests that the knowledge 
of YHWH is a significant focus in the book of Ezekiel. The pinnacle of the 
restoration plan propels Israel to know YHWH and to realise his presence 
in their midst. 


The Hebrew root for the word ‘know’ is 97°. In this text, it does not concern 
a general knowledge about God. Instead, its objective is the honour, the 
glory and the recognition of the Lord. This is a recognition formula which 
(Fretheim 1997): 

[...] is usually preceded by a statement about what God has done or will do 

[...] often with a following echo [...] These actions, whether in judgment [...] or 

salvation [...], confirm the identity of God; God thereby demonstrates before 

Israel and the nations that God is God and what kind of God he is. This is for 


the purpose of recognition by those who observe or participate in the event. 
(pp. 409-414) 


The covenant of peace that God will make with his people will facilitate 
a better perspective of history, God’s leadership, direction and grace 
among the people. The Jewish people will understand that the promised 
restoration will be the result of God’s grace and not their merit. 
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Essentially, the covenant of peace will give a new perspective and hope 
to the people, which will help the deportees to confront the realities of 
their exilic life with courage. The relationship that exists between them and 
God depends on the declaration O2°77§ IN ADX OTN MYTA INS INS JAN) [You 
are my sheep, the sheep of my pasture, and | am your God] that appears 
in Verse 31. Ezekiel 34:25-30 displays the complete description of the 
covenant of peace; it is a reversal of the judgement oracles that appear in 
the first part of the book (Batto 1987, pp. 188-189). 


The closing statement in Ezekiel 34:31 (cf. Ezk 37:27) is the signature 
of the oracle. It reveals the identity of the Jewish people. Despite the 
experience of the exile, they belong to God. Thus, YHWH’s actions towards 
Israel find basis in the existing relationship with his people. Unlike the 
promise of hope for a brilliant future, the relationship is present. Because 
of that relationship, there is no doubt in trusting in the fulfilment of 
YHWH’s promise. The Lord’s declaration is affirmative, for ‘the signatory 
formula guarantees the veracity of the divine word’ (Block 1997b, p. 308). 
The signatory formula mm 178 ax] [The Lord Yahweh declares] serves as an 
indicator to the healing and subsequent positive change of God’s people. 


David in the vision of the covenant of peace 


The discussion in the preceding section leads us to consider how David fits 
into this larger vision of the covenant of peace. In the plan of restoration 
for the Judeans, as it appears in Ezekiel 34:25-30, David is the main human 
player. This is supported by the arrangement in the text. It is after the 
appointment of David as the future leader (Ezk 34:23-24) that the promise 
of the covenant of peace is mentioned. In addition, reading the text of 
Ezekiel 34 clearly indicates that peace for the people of YHWH was his 
utmost desire. After going through mistreatment from the bad leaders, 
what people needed was real peace. To affirm the divine intention and the 
durability of the state of peace, YHWH promises to make a covenant of 
peace with his people under the leadership of the promised ruler, David. 


Considering that in the book of Ezekiel aty m3 is connected to David 
(cf. Ezk 34:25 and 37:26), this brings to mind the Davidic Covenant. The 
understanding is that peace is one of the crucial components in the 
fulfilment of the covenant. Hence, the implication is that the Davidic 
Covenant is inclusive, serving for the complete restoration of the Jewish 
people. 


Affinities 


Before focusing on 2 Samuel 7, | will survey the connections that the text of 
Ezekiel has with other texts in general, the prophetic books and the Pentateuch. 
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Then, | will focus on affinities with the historical books and especially the 
books of Samuel. Those affinities will help to understand that the book of 
Ezekiel has connections with other books, especially the book of 2 Samuel, 
and that 2 Samuel 7 might have an influence on the text of Ezekiel 34 when 
it comes to the Davidic Covenant. 


The existence of affinities among biblical texts is a well-established fact 
in scholarship. While there are similarities that may suggest dependence, 
each text has its focus and always has its own message. Therefore, relations 
between biblical texts appeal to a thoughtful study when necessary. Rimon 
Kasher (2009) explains: 

Modern biblical scholarship locates the biblical corpus between two poles - 

continuity vs. innovation. On the one hand, scholars seek the sources on which 

a particular biblical composition is based; on the other hand, they look for what 

is new in one work vis-a-vis earlier texts. In many cases the result is a sort of 

resonant harmony, the conclusion being that although the work in question 
was influenced by earlier writings, that influence generated new ideas and 

interpretations. (p. 556) 


The approach in this research is to find areas where the text of 2 Samuel 7 
might have influenced that of Ezekiel 34 and 37, having in view what Kasher 
calls ‘resonant harmony’. The use of other biblical and extrabiblical texts in 
the book of Ezekiel is not a point of discussion. Scholars have established 
the presence of materials from other texts in the text of Ezekiel. Anja Klein 
(2010), referring to Wellhausen, affirms that: 

[T]he book of Ezekiel’s apparent knowledge of prophetic traditions has long 

attracted attention. It was Julius Wellhausen who came to the conclusion that 


the prophet of the book had to be seen as an epigone, who only reflected on the 
words of his venerable predecessors. (p. 572) 


Nevertheless, the fact that the text of Ezekiel has elements from other 
sources does not entirely make it a compilation of what has been written 
somewhere else. Dependence does not imply lack of originality. Hence, 
by recognising that Ezekiel depends, at some point, on other earlier 
texts, the possibility that 2 Samuel 7 influenced its Chapters 34 and 37 is 
enhanced. 


It is evident that the book of Ezekiel contains elements from other 
prophetic books. In relation to other prophetic books, it is not just a 
mere dependence. The presence of other elements serves to establish 
a relationship between Ezekiel and other prophetic books and also 
confirms how biblical books complete each other. Klein considers 
the prophecy in the book of Ezekiel as a high degree of continued 
prophecy because it refers to already existing prophetic texts - mainly 
the book of Jeremiah - fulfilling and concluding the OT prophecy (Klein 
2010, pp. 581-582). 
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Block summarises the dependence of Ezekiel on other texts in three 
areas: (1) Israel’s monarchy; (2) monarchy in the days of Ezekiel; and 
(3) the future of the monarchy (eds. Tooman & Lyons 2010, p. 235). 
Regarding the portrayal of the future of the monarchy, referring to 
Ezekiel 34, Block indicates that even though Chapter 34 of the book 
of Ezekiel is a reduplication of Jeremiah 23:1-6, the description of ‘the 
future ruler makes a heavy use of other antecedent texts and traditions’ 
(eds. Tooman & Lyons 2010, p. 235). The texts and traditions that Block 
refers to concern the connections in the themes developed, the structure, 
the style and the language. More specifically, the book of Ezekiel relies 
on the books of Jeremiah and Leviticus 26. He notes that (eds. Tooman & 
Lyons 2010): 


The linkages in the theme and structure, style and diction are too numerous 
and too specific to be accidental, and their distribution throughout Ezekiel 
34 may support the unitary interpretation of the latter. Ezekiel seems to have 
had Jeremiah’s oracle before him and presented his ‘Shepherd Address’ as an 
exposition of his contemporary’s prophecy. But his adherence to Jeremiah is not 
slavish. Signs of adaptation and reinterpretation are evident in his downplaying 
the status of David while highlighting the role of Yahweh, and in his interpretation 
of elements from Leviticus 26. (p. 235) 


In Leviticus 26:3-13, we have the promise of blessings, which also appears 
in the text of Ezekiel, serving as evidence of the dependence of the text 
of Ezekiel on previous texts. Another example suggesting the dependence 
of Ezekiel on Jeremiah is Ezekiel 16:59-63. There are links between Ezekiel 
16:59-63 and Jeremiah 31:31-34. In the words of Bernard Renaud (1994), 
‘La péricope d’Ezekiel 16, 59-63 présente certaines affinités avec l’annonce 
jérémienne. En est-elle dépendante? La question mérite au moins d’être 
posée’ [The pericope of Ezekiel 16:59-63 presents certain affinities with 
the announcement in Jeremiah. Is it dependent? The question needs to be 
asked]. His research question gives a lead to explore the links between the 
text of Ezekiel and that of Jeremiah. 


Ezekiel’s dependence on the Pentateuch is also well-established. 
Looking at affinities between the book of Ezekiel and the Pentateuch, the 
focus will be Leviticus. Scholars generally agree that the priestly material, 
especially Leviticus, is the main influence for Ezekiel. As a starting point, 
Tiemeyer says that (eds. Boda & McConville 2012): 


The book of Ezekiel is part of the longer tradition of ancient Israelite literature. 
It depends upon and also develops further motifs and ideas found in earlier 
material. In particular, there are similarities between the book of Ezekiel and the 
pentateuchal Priestly source (P), the texts of the Holiness School (HS) (Lv 17-26) 
and the book of Deuteronomy. The book of Ezekiel shares a common literary 
language with the pentateuchal P source and contains material that relates to 
priestly concerns. (p. 216) 
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The similarities between Ezekiel and the books mentioned in this 
quotation make the text of Ezekiel dependent. While there is agreement 
that dependence exists, the main question that we must ask is what 
determines the dependency of a text on another. The confirmation is that 
(eds. Tooman & Lyons 2010): 

[/]t has long been that Ezekiel and Leviticus 17-26 share a remarkable number of 


locutions - that is, not just individual words, but multiple words in combination 
and in syntactic relationship. (p. 2) 


From many examples that Lyons gives, one of them is from Ezekiel 34:25-28, 
where Ezekiel uses the covenant language of Leviticus 26 and omits the 
covenant punishments (Lv 26:14-39) (eds. Tooman & Lyons 2010, p. 2). 
Being a former member of the priestly class explains Ezekiel’s familiarity 
with the Priestly literature and its terminology (cf. Dt 1-4) (eds. Tooman & 
Lyons 2010, p. 10). 


Considering that the book of Ezekiel contains material from other 
sources does not exclude its originality. It is true that the presence of some 
Deuteronomistic elements in the book of Ezekiel is undeniable (Joyce 
2009). Joyce (2009) refers to S Herman, who: 

[...] noted the Deuteronomistic colouring of chs. 34-37 in particular, pointing, 

for example, to the recurrent formula, ‘You shall be my people, and | will be your 


God’ (36:28; 37:27; cf. 34:30-31) and also to the use of the word /éb (‘heart’) in 
36:26. (p. 10) 


There are also affinities between the book of Ezekiel and the historical 
books. In this section, | will pay attention to affinities between the book of 
Ezekiel and the books of Samuel (1 and 2 Sm), where there are direct as well 
as indirect connections. Those affinities will serve as support for the claim 
that Ezekiel was familiar with Samuel. Block points out that (eds. Tooman 
& Lyons 2010): 

The author of GO. again described this scene using language influenced by 

other scriptural texts. For example, the threat ‘I will give Gog a place there’, 


ow-opPn 309 InN (39:11), sounds very much like a parody of deuteronomical land- 
allotment language (Jos 20:4; Jdg 20:36; 1 Sm 9:22, 27:5). (p. 74) 


Most importantly, in connection with 1 Samuel 10:9, ‘the moral renewal of 
Israel promised in Ezekiel is so similar to this material that it is probable 
that Ezekiel 11 and 36 reflect Deuteronomistic influence’ (Joyce 2009, 
p. 39). Having a trace of 1 Samuel 10:9 in Ezekiel 11 and 36 suggests that 
Ezekiel was familiar with the text of Samuel. 


Ezekiel 34:15 includes the idea that YHWH is king for his people. Joyce 
(2009, p. 197) mentions that ‘the notion that YHWH is the true king of Israel 


28. GO is used for Gog oracles. 
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is found in, among other places, Judges 8:23, 1 Sam 8:7 and the Psalms of 
Divine Kingship’. The text of 1 Samuel 8:7 reads: ‘And the Lord told him: 
‘Listen to all that the people are saying to you; it is not you they have 
rejected, but they have rejected me as their king’. Cooper (1994, p. 80) 
indicates that there are similarities between the rejection of Ezekiel and the 
situation presented in 1 Samuel 8:4-7. 


The idea of being ‘far away from the presence of YHWH’ that appears in 
1 Samuel 26:20 - ‘Now do not let my blood fall to the ground far from the 
presence of the Lord’ - also occurs in Ezekiel 11:15 in the phrase, ‘They are 
far away from the Lord’. William H Brownlee (1986) explains that: 


The message of Ezekiel initially concerned only one part of the people’s taunt: 
‘Get afar from Yahweh’. It is as if Yahweh’s presence is to be found only in His 
special land, and particularly in Jerusalem. When David’s enemies taunted him 
similarly, his response was: ‘Let not my blood fall to the earth away from the 
presence of Yahweh’ (1 Sm 26:20). (p. 164) 


It seems that the theme of the presence of YHWH in Ezekiel may be, at 
some point, based on the text of Samuel. In Ezekiel 43:7, the temple is 
described as the place for the presence of YHWH, the place from which 
he will reign over his people, Israel. Before the temple, the presence of 
YHWH was expressed through the Ark of the Covenant. The Ark of the 
Covenant among the people was the confirmation of the throne of YHWH. 
The presence of YHWH in the temple in Ezekiel 43:7 echoes his presence 
as associated with the Ark of the Covenant in 2 Samuel 6:2 (Joyce 2009, 
p. 227). Allen (1990, p. 255) presents Ezekiel 44:6-16 as the end of the 
process of development about the material and the personnel of the 
temple and recognises that the process which started in Ezekiel 40:30-46 
and 43:18-27 is in accord with 1 Samuel 2:35-36. 


In Ezekiel 24, we have the account of the announcement of the upcoming 
death of the prophet Ezekiel’s wife. YHWH forbids Ezekiel to mourn when 
his wife dies. The account in Ezekiel 24:15-24 is similar to 2 Samuel 12:13-23, 
where David stops fasting after the death of his son. Concerning the 
resemblance between the two texts in a succinct way, Daina Lipton (2006) 
clarifies: 


The parallels with Ezekiel xxix are fairly obvious, but it is worth spelling them 
out. Both texts attribute death to God (Il Sam. xii 15, Ez. xxiv 15), both use a 
noun or a verb derived from 433 C‘afflicted’ in II Sam. xii 15 and ‘illness’ in Ez. xxiv 
15), and both refer to responses to death and specific mourning rituals attested 
elsewhere (though only weeping is mentioned both in II Sam. xii and Ez. xxiv). 
Taken in the context of other suggestions, |am making in this paper, these parallels 
suggest that Ezekiel xxix offers a terse account of the phenomenon described 
more comprehensively, perhaps because we are dealing with straightforward 
narrative, in II Samuel xii 13-23. (p. 196) 
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The parallels between Ezekiel 24:15-24 and 2 Samuel 12:13-23 show the 
familiarity of Ezekiel with the text of Samuel. To deepen the fact that Ezekiel 
was conversant with the text of Samuel, | will later focus on the relationship 
between the texts of 2 Samuel 7:1-16 and Ezekiel 34, the aim being to find 
out if the former text might have influenced the latter. However, it makes 
sense to look at a few differences between the two books. 


Samuel 7:1-16 and Ezekiel 34 


Concerning the Davidic Covenant, Ezekiel employs certain words, 
expressions, phrases and ideas found in 2 Samuel 7:1-16. In the preceding 
discussion, | established that Ezekiel relies, to some extent, on Leviticus. 
From that perspective, the reader could expect the presence of David in 
Ezekiel to have a background in Leviticus. Why, then, does Ezekiel rely on 
2 Samuel 7:1-16 instead of Leviticus 26? The book of Leviticus does not 
deal with kings or kingship in Israel as the books of Samuel do. As Leviticus 
does not mention David, it is appropriate that Ezekiel does not use Leviticus 
for the presence of David in this text. Hence, the text of 2 Samuel 7 fits well 
for this study. Before focusing on specific connections, there is a need to 
look at some affinities between the texts of 2 Samuel 7:1-16 and Ezekiel 34. 
Here, | will consider the Hebrew words that appear both in 2 Samuel 7:1-16 
and in Ezekiel 34.79 


Block gives a hint about the presence of material from 2 Samuel 7 (eds. 
Tooman & Lyons 2010, p. 235) in Ezekiel 34, but does not give detail on how 
Ezekiel 34 may have depended on 2 Samuel 7. There are three important 
areas in which the influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7 on that of Ezekiel 34 
and 37 needs to be considered: (1) the literary influence, (2) the theological 
influence and (3) the conceptual influence. 


O Literary influence 


In 2 Samuel 7:4 and Ezekiel 34:1, it is the word of YHWH - mmaa - that 
comes to Samuel and Ezekiel. The same verb I8 MMRR OP NIT TZ T 
mI ETAN? and sax? 2K mmn AN] is used in the two sentences, and both 
Nathan and Ezekiel are messengers of YHWH. It is important to note that 
these phrases - N8? 2X AWAIT 1 - are very common, and thus this is 
not to suggest that in this instance Ezekiel depends on Samuel, but this 
commonality establishes that the general context for both texts is similar. 


In the two texts, the word "7ay is used to portray 717 (2 Sm 7:5; Ezk 
34:23, 24). The word 2x iv? appears in 2 Samuel 7:6, 7, 8, 11, 24, 26 and 27 to 


29. | will not refer to common words but to those that are identical and connected in one way or another 
(form, meaning and serving the same function). 
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indicate the people of Israel, the leaders of Israel and the God of Israel, and 
in Ezekiel it is used to describe the shepherds of Israel, its mountains and 
its people (Ezk 34:2, 13, 14, 30). In both texts, the word “»Y is used for Israel 
as the people of YHWH (2 Sm 7:7; Ezk 34:30). Hence, the subject matter is 
the same in both texts. 


The word m3, which is a critical element of consideration in the Davidic 
Covenant, occurs in the two texts (cf. 2 Sm 7:5, 7, 1, 13, 19, 27, 29; Ezk 
34:30). In the text of Samuel, it is about the house that David wanted to 
build for YHWH - D1 m2- and the house that YHWH will build for David - 
my APr-Ay? mao. In the text of Ezekiel it refers to the people of Israel who 
are ‘YHWH’s people’ and also ‘the house of Israel’ - 2x1? ma v~y. In the 
two texts, m3 conveys different meanings. While the house that YHWH will 
build for David in the text of Samuel concerns dynasty and kingship, the 
house of Israel refers to the people of Israel. 


The pronoun ^) is used in 2 Samuel 7:8, 14 for YHWH. It is used in the 
same way for YHWH in Ezekiel 34:8, 11, 15, 20, 24, 27, 30 and 31. In the two 
texts, the pronoun is used for YHWH; it is YHWH who took David from 
shepherding the flock and who will be the father to David’s descendant. 
In the text of Ezekiel, the pronoun plays an emphatic role (cf. Ezk 34:11, 15, 
20 - translated ‘I myself’). The emphasis is on YHWH, who will execute the 
action of searching for his sheep (v. 11), tending his sheep (v. 15) and judging 
among the sheep (v. 20). Interestingly, the beneficiaries of the actions of 
YHWH in Ezekiel 34, emphasised or not by ^`}, are the people and not an 
individual, as it is in 2 Samuel 7:8, 14. This underlines the focus of the text 
on the restoration plan that YHWH has for his people. 


TABLE 3.1: Hebrew-English translation of 2 Samuel 7:7-8 and Ezekiel 34:23. 


2 Samuel 7:7-8 Ezekiel 34:23 
POD TON NN °AI]T IIT WNW? 2-722 DIT R AYP NAT PVT 9739 NY TINS AY] TAN TY op 2y p 
> om aN a? TAR? RTW AYN Mp ome WE Ye? ray) 177 mp RAT] ODN 
“OTT ra 


| will place over them one shepherd: my 
Wherever | have moved with all the Israelites, did | ever servant David, and he will tend them; he will 
say to any of their rulers whom | commanded to tend them and be their shepherd. 
shepherd my people Israel, ‘Why have you not built me 
a house of cedar?’ 
MBI VA PAT? WY MINDS TY? WX 79 1T? 97397 NNT NY) 
PNW oy 0097Y PA NPT? INT IND 


Now then, tell my servant David, ‘This is what the Lord 
Almighty says: | took you from the pasture, from 
tending the flock, and appointed you ruler over my 
people Israel.’ 


Source: English from the New International Version and Hebrew from the Hebrew Bible (Leningrad Codex) in Unicode. 
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In 2 Samuel 7:7, 8 and Ezekiel 34:23, we find words that relate to David’s 
function before becoming king and his function in connection to the 
covenant that God made with him. The Qal infinitive construct my 2 from 
the root my3 [to shepherd] is used metaphorically for the activity of those 
YHWH chose to lead his people. Throughout Ezekiel 34, the root is used 
with the same meaning. In Ezekiel 34:23, the root occurs four times: 
myo, qT, AYP, and nyny. The first and the fourth (with prefix 7) are in Qal 
participle masculine singular and describe David. The second and the third 
forms are respectively in Qal perfect (with waw consecutive) and imperfect, 
indicating the activity that David will do as a shepherd. Both in 2 Samuel 
7:7 and Ezekiel 34:23, the root 797 is used metaphorically and refers to 
the activity of leaders (in 2 Samuel) and specifically of David (in Ezekiel). 
Contrary to the text of 2 Samuel, in the text of Ezekiel, the occurrences 
of the root y3 in just one verse emphasise the person of David and his 
function as ruler. 


In connection to the function of leaders as shepherds, in 2 Samuel 7:8, 
the text reminds us about the setting from which David was brought to the 
throne. In his normal activity as shepherd - not metaphorically - YHWH 
took David nyam [from the pasture]. The word 7y [abode of shepherd, 
or flocks] (Brown, Driver & Briggs 2007) appears twice in Ezekiel 34:14 in 
the phrases av 27} [their grazing or pasturing place] and 210 7132 [good 
pasture]. In the two texts, the word is not connected to David or YHWH 
but to the place where the action of shepherding took place and will 
happen. 


Another shared word is jX¥3. In 2 Samuel 7:8, it is used literally, and in 
Ezekiel 34:2, 3, it has a metaphorical use, designating the people of Israel 
Cin 2 Samuel 24:17, it applies metaphorically for the people of Israel as it 
does in Ezekiel). The discussion around the word ‘shepherd’ and words 
related to the activities of a shepherd in the two texts indicates that there 
is commonality between the text of 2 Samuel 7 and that of Ezekiel 34. It is 
not just about using the same words but also the literary context in which 
those words are used. 


One of the components of the divine promise to David was to make his 
name great on the earth (2 Sm 7:9). The word YX} as part of the promise 
suggests God’s blessing to his servant David. YHWH making someone’s 
name great certainly is a blessing. The great name that David will acquire 
will be the same as that of the greatest men in the world. It is a divine 
blessing in the human world. The same word, 7783, in Ezekiel 34:29 indicates 
the blessing of YHWH to his people as he promises that they will never 
experience famine in the land. Hence, 7783 serves for the location where the 
people of Israel will experience their blessings. 
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O Theological influence 


The striking theological element in 2 Samuel 7 is its theocentric 
concentration. From Verses 1-16 of 2 Samuel 7, the narrative is in the first 
person. Twice the emphatic pronoun ^} (vv. 8 and 14) is used in 2 Samuel 7 
in relation to what YHWH did and what he will do. In the narrative, Nathan 
speaks from YHWH to David. While David seems to be in the centre of the 
message, in reality, it is all about YHWH. In his explanation of the theology in 
the books of Samuel, BT Arnold (eds. Arnold & Williamson 2005) correctly 
indicates that: 

[T]he books of Samuel address questions of the nature and purpose of Israel’s 

monarchy, and they offer the reader explanations of Israel’s covenant relationship 

with Yahweh as king. By presenting the first human kings, these books serve a 


programmatic function of Israel’s future perceptions of monarchs, as well as for 
individuals in God’s kingdom. (p. 872) 


Regarding the connection between the texts of Samuel and Ezekiel, as 
in 2 Samuel 7, in Ezekiel 34 the focus is also on YHWH. A remarkable 
feature in the two texts is the origin of the message that is delivered. In 
2 Samuel 7:8, the task of Nathan is to communicate to David what YHWH 
says: 717? "Jay? Nn Any] [Now then, tell my servant David]. The same 
formulation appears in Ezekiel 34:24, where Ezekiel receives the message 
from YHWH: °n737 mm >N [I], the Lord, have spoken]. The injunction given to 
Nathan and the signatory formulae in Ezekiel serve as a strong indication 
to affirm the theocentric aspect of the two chapters. In addition, in the text 
of 2 Samuel 7, the emphatic first-person pronoun ^I plays the same role. 
The same pronoun occurs in Ezekiel 34:11, 15, 20, 24, 27, 30 and 31. Once 
again, it is God who declares, promises and will make things happen. 


Reading the text of Samuel, the climax of YHWH’s message is what we 
know as the Davidic Covenant. The focal element in the covenant is the 
building of a house for YHWH by David’s descendants and the perpetuity 
of David’s throne in Israel. The covenant, with its two main components - 
David’s offspring building the temple and the establishment of a permanent 
dynasty - is critical to the aforementioned programmatic plan (eds. Arnold 
& Williamson 2005, p. 874). While David is mentioned as the future ruler in 
the text of Ezekiel, the restoration that the Jewish people will experience 
will be the doing of YHWH and not David. This is a very strong theological 
link to the Davidic Covenant in the text of 2 Samuel 7, which places YHWH 
in the front line and not David. 


Promising a future ruler referred to as David, the servant of YHWH, is 
in line with the Davidic Covenant that appears in 2 Samuel 7. Despite the 
fact that the name 717 is used only twice in the book of Ezekiel (34:24; 
37:24), the promise in Ezekiel 34:24 is a clear reflection of the covenant 
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that YHWH made with David in 2 Samuel 7:12-16. The incoming leader 
portrays the faithfulness of YHWH, who made an everlasting covenant 
with David. As indicated by Block (2013, p. 38), ‘YHWH will restore 
the dynasty of his servant David’. A reader of Ezekiel 34:24 can easily 
connect the promise to the Davidic Covenant - assuming that they are 
a good reader of the Bible. To refer to the coming ruler as David in the 
Ezekielian text is an indication of the influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7 
on that of Ezekiel 34. The dependence of Ezekiel 34 on 2 Samuel 7 is then 
theologically understandable, as ‘there is no reason to believe that Ezekiel 
himself would have been immune to the influence of Deuteronomistic 
theology and style either in his native Jerusalem or in Babylonian exile’ 
(Joyce 2009, p. 10). 


Reflecting on David as the future ruler, a critical question comes to 
mind: if there were no influence from at least the concept of the Davidic 
Covenant, why would Ezekiel anticipate a future ‘David’? Why would Ezekiel 
not foretell a future great king, or why should he not expect Saul, the first 
king of Israel, or a future Solomon or Hezekiah? This question is important, 
as David was not a unique king or the only important figure in the history 
of the Judeans. In light of the covenant, there are good reasons why David 
was referred to as the future ruler and not any other Judean king. 


Firstly, it concerns the relationship between YHWH and David. God 
describes David as ‘a man after his own heart’ (1 Sm 13:14). Not one of the 
other Judean kings was identified in these specific terms. This declaration 
displays the relationship that David had with YHWH - a declaration that 
was fully realised after Saul was rejected as King of Israel, and David was 
chosen as king in his place (cf. 1 Sm 16). Secondly, David was anointed by 
Samuel to become king of Israel - as was Saul. Dumbrell (1984) comments 
that: 


Both Saul and David are anointed by Samuel. In each case the act is private, not 
public, and performed by the prophet who has been directly commissioned for 
this service. The private nature of the act seems to indicate that it has something 
to say to both David and Saul, rather than to Israel as a whole. One therefore 
imagines that anointing has served to give an assurance of the election which 
has already been conferred. It does not therefore seem to establish a relationship 
between king and people, but to confirm a relationship, which already exists by 
election, between king and God. (p. 139) 


Although Samuel also anointed Saul, he was no longer suitable to lead in a 
restored nation because God rejected him. The other kings who ruled over 
Judah did not come to power in the same way David did. Samuel anointed 
David under YHWH’s direction. Those who came after him, including 
Solomon, were not thus anointed. They inherited the throne because of 
David. So, it was right for Ezekiel to anticipate a future ‘David’. 
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O Conceptual influence 


There are ideas or concepts from 2 Samuel 7 that occur in Ezekiel 34. 
While in 2 Samuel 7, the indication that YHWH made a covenant with David 
resides in what David’s descendants will do and become, in Ezekiel 34 it is 
summarised in mentioning the future ruler, what he will do and what the 
people will experience. Under this section, | will look at the concepts of 
covenant, territory, rest and peace, leadership and possession. 


The word m a does not appear in 2 Samuel 7. The promises made to 
David in this text are known as YHWH’s covenant to his servant - the Davidic 
Covenant. Later in the book, David refers to the promise as an ‘everlasting 
covenant’ (2 Sm 23:5). The promise is also identified as ‘covenant’ in the OT 
(cf. 2 Chr 7:17-18; Ps 89:3-4, 28-29). While the term m7} does not occur in 
2 Samuel 7, it is obvious that the concept of covenant is present in the text. 
This concept also appears in the text of Ezekiel 34. The divine promise to 
the people placing David as the future ruler includes an important element 
where YHWH will make a covenant of peace with them (Ezk 34:25). The 
text then gives details of the outcome of such a covenant (Ezk 34:26-31). 
A close reading of the texts of 2 Samuel 7 and Ezekiel 34 shows that the 
promises that YHWH made are indeed a covenant and that the outcomes 
of the covenant are the same. In sum, because of YHWH’s covenant with 
David, his people will experience blessings. 


In 2 Samuel 7, the blessing of the covenant consists in YHWH giving a 
permanent place, freedom and peace to his people (2 Sm 7:10). The same 
blessings appear in Ezekiel 34:26-31 once YHWH makes the covenant of 
peace with his people. However, it is important to note that the focus of the 
covenant in 2 Samuel 7 is not on the people but on David. Verses 11-16 are 
the main promise. Verses 8-10 focus on what the Lord has done and will do 
for the people. The real promise is the promise about David and his house. 


Ezekiel 34:25-29 encompasses the results of the covenant that YHWH 
made with David. The outcomes are the following: sustainability, because 
the people will have a place to live; stability - nationhood - no more 
oppression - rest. YHWH will give a place for his people. The Hebrew word 
nip Cv. 10) used here refers to the nation that YHWH will give to the Jewish 
people. It is a place that will be enough to contain them, a country in which 
they will be stable. Their stability in the country, which is expressed by the 
root yu [to plant], suggests that the people will not be removed from the 
soil of the country that YHWH will give them; they will have their roots in 
their country; they will have a home. The stability that YHWH will give to 
his people will bring to an end to any kind of trouble. A complete absence 
of oppression from the enemies of YHWH’s people will characterise their 
stability. The text confirms that the action of YHWH under the covenant 
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will be completely different from what he has done under other leaders. 
As a result, the people will experience rest. 


The study of Ezekiel 34:25-29 reveals that there are connections with 
2 Samuel 7:10-11 when it comes to territory. In their territory, the Judeans 
will experience a true peace. The metaphorical figure of ridding the land 
of savage beasts describes the situation: the people will have safety, 
with no one to harm them (Ezk 34:25). It is in their territory that YHWH 
(Ezk 34:26) will bless them. Ezekiel 34:28 expresses the same idea with 
2 Samuel 7:11. The rest promised in the text of Samuel is rendered by the 
fact that the people will no longer be disturbed by the nations. It suggests 
that those who were the enemies of the Jewish people will not subjugate 
them anymore. They will be out of danger (cf. wild animals). As a result, the 
people will live in safety and will not be afraid. What appears in the text of 
Ezekiel is exactly what a nation experiences when it has no enemies; and 
where there are no enemies, there is rest and peace. 


In summary, it is in their territory that the people will live securely (v. 25); 
they will receive their blessings: the rain will fall at the right time (v. 26); the 
trees will yield their fruits (v. 27); the land will yield its crop (v. 27); YHWH 
will break the bars of their yoke - no more oppression (v. 27); there will be 
safety in the land (v. 28). 


The concept of rest appears in 2 Samuel 7:1, 11. It is after David obtained 
rest from all his enemies that he decided to build a house for YHWH. 
One can see a connection between YIN [his enemies] and 7189 mn) [wild 
animals] in Ezekiel 34:28. These two words both belong to the category of 
destroyers. In the context of 2 Samuel 7:1, the rest that David experiences 
‘is security from his enemies and peace from war’ (Anderson 1989, p. 116). 
This concept of security, rest and peace occurs as well in Ezekiel 34:25, 
28. The security and the peace that the Jewish people will experience is 
described in Ezekiel 34:11-16 and constitutes a reflection of the promise in 
the Davidic Covenant. The text reads (Ezk 34): 


For this is what the Sovereign Lord says: ‘I myself will search for my sheep and 
look after them. As a shepherd cares for his scattered flock when he is with 
them, so will | look after my sheep. | will rescue them from all the places where 
they were scattered on a day of cloud and darkness. | will bring them out from 
the nations and gather them from the countries, and | will bring them into their 
own land. | will pasture them on the mountains of Israel, in the ravines and 
in all the settlements in the land. | will tend them in a good pasture, and the 
mountain heights of Israel will be their grazing land. There they will lie down 
in good grazing land, and there they will feed in rich pasture on the mountains 
of Israel. | myself will tend my sheep and make them lie down, declares the 
Sovereign Lord. | will search for the lost and bring back the strays. | will bind up 
the injured and strengthen the weak, but the sleek and the strong | will destroy. 
| will shepherd the flock with justice.’ (vv. 11-16) 
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In 2 Samuel 7, peace is a key theme both in terms of what God has already 
done for David (2 Sm 7:1) and what he will do for all the people (2 Sm 7:11). 
It also appears that ‘peace’ is the one qualifier for the covenant in Ezekiel 
34:25; thus, it is arguably the most important concept tied to the whole 
covenant. The understanding of YHWH’s covenant with David in 2 Samuel 7 
suggests that YHWH was concerned about peace and justice for his people. 
It is because of the covenant that the nation will experience true peace. It is 
because of the covenant that YHWH will free the nation of its enemies. 
When the text of Ezekiel states that YHWH will make ‘a covenant of peace’, 
it does not mean that YHWH was in conflict with his people. The ‘covenant 
of peace’ in Ezekiel 34:25, as well as in Isaiah 54:7-10, concerns the ending 
of divine wrath towards the people of God who were abandoned by YHWH 
(Block 1997b, p. 302). The understanding is that YHWH abandoned his 
people for some time and gave them over into the hands of bad leadership. 
By promising a ‘covenant of peace’, he would bring that period of suffering 
and mistreatment to an end and give his people complete peace. Block 
(1997b) indicates that: 

[7 ]he description offers one of the fullest explications of the Hebrew notion of 

sal6m. The term obviously signifies much more than the absence of hostility or 


tension. It speaks of wholeness, harmony, fulfillment, humans at peace with their 
environment and with God. (p. 303) 


The notion of a complete peace is developed in the rest of the section 
(Ezk 34:25-31). However, the covenant is called a ‘covenant of peace’ 
precisely because it recaptures what God promised to David in 2 Samuel 
7. The text of Ezekiel explains what will happen to the people under the 
new leadership. This is also the case for the Sinai Covenant, but given the 
David connection, | argue that the ‘covenant of peace’ in Ezekiel 34:25 
specifically recalls the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7. 


The notion of peace also occurs in 2 Samuel 7:10. The people of Israel 
will no longer be disturbed - 137? N7] (2 Sm 7:10). The idea in the text of 
Ezekiel is almost the same as that in the text of Samuel. In Ezekiel 34:22, 
28, they will not be plundered - 12? 719 APAN-N?. In Ezekiel 34:29, the Jewish 
people will not experience famine in the land - 7 82 297 ‘OX TY PTR. 
A closer look at the different verbs used with x? in the texts of Samuel and 
Ezekiel, as previously shown, supports the idea that the people of Israel 
will not experience that continuous - 719 - suffering they were exposed to. 


Although in the text of Samuel, as well as in the text of Ezekiel, there is 
no Hebrew word for leadership, the notion of leadership is well identified 
and connected in the two texts. In the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7:11-12, 
the aspect of leadership is expressed in appointment and succession. 
YHWH starts by reminding David that he has overseen appointing leaders 
for Israel (2 Sm 7:11) and promises to give a dynasty - succession - for 
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David (2 Sm 7:12). The effect of appointment and succession appearing in 
2 Samuel 7 is seen in Ezekiel 34. The reading of this text indicates that it is 
YHWH who appointed shepherds over his people, Israel. As he appointed 
them, he also has the prerogative to dismiss them. A close reading suggests 
that the idea of succession in Ezekiel is presented by that of replacement. 
Another leader in the person of David (Ezk 34:23-24) will replace the failed 
leadership. 


Considering the larger context of the two texts, in 2 Samuel 7, David 
is replacing Saul, while in Ezekiel 34, the future David replaces the bad 
shepherds. As David is replacing Saul, this is the main reason why the 
covenant is not with Saul but with David. In the same way, the future ruler 
is not from the corrupt leadership, but it is David, the servant of YHWH. 
The idea of leadership comes from YHWH'’s declaration in 2 Samuel 7:11, 
stating, ONT ayy OVSw MIN TWN atay [and have done ever since the 
time | appointed leaders over my people Israel]. The Hebrew verb for the 
English ‘appointed’ comes from the root my which, used in Piel, means to 
‘give charge over, appoint’ (Brown, Driver & Briggs 2007, p. 845). The idea 
of appointing a leader is expressed in Ezekiel 34:23 as 748 7y omy -nAPT) 
[I will place over them one shepherd]. 


In 2 Samuel 7:14, YHWH declares that he will be a father to the offspring 
of David who will build him a house. There is a relationship of possession 
here in that the offspring belongs to YHWH. In the same way, in Ezekiel 
34:30-31, YHWH declares that the Jewish people will come to know that 
YHWH is their God - the God who belongs to them - and the people are 
the possession of God - . YHWH, who identifies the people as his sheep and 
himself as their God, further stresses the idea of belonging and possession. 
It is even stronger, on an individual note, when David is identified as YHWH’s 
servant both in 2 Samuel 7:5 and Ezekiel 34:23. 


Although the words used in the text of Ezekiel are not the same as in the 
text of Samuel, it appears that the text of Ezekiel contains traces of the text 
of Samuel. This is possible, as Ezekiel was almost certainly familiar with the 
text of Samuel. Moreover, the concept of possession is connected to David. 
In 2 Samuel 7:14, it appears in YHWH’s covenant with David, and in Ezekiel 
34:30-31, it is also connected to David, the promised ruler. It is under the 
leadership of David that the Jewish people will experience the reality that 
they are the possession of YHWH. 


It is important to indicate here that the restoration that the Jewish people 
will experience is none other than a fulfilment of the covenant between 
YHWH and David. There are marks of the covenant to David in 2 Samuel 7 
and blessings for Israel with the future ruler, David. The covenant of peace 
(Ezk 34:25) that YHWH will make with his people is inevitably linked to the 
covenant with David. The description of what will happen in the land is a 
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complete sha/om, which correctly labels the faithfulness of YHWH to David. 
It is not only about YHWH’s faithfulness but also proof of the affinities 
between the texts of 2 Samuel 7 and Ezekiel 34. The covenant of peace in 
Ezekiel 34:25 is also here a renewal of the Sinai Covenant. We find the Sinai 
Covenant in Exodus 19-24, and it is mainly for the benefit of the people of 
Israel. Gentry and Wellum (2018) summarise its outcomes: 

This covenant will show them how to be his true humanity. It will direct, guide, 

and lead them to have a right relationship with God and a right relationship 

with everyone else in the covenant community. It will also teach them how 


to have a right relation to all the creation, to be good stewards of the earth’s 
resources. (p. 342) 


While the Davidic Covenant was with David as an individual, the Sinai 
Covenant was with the whole people, not just a single person. The various 
connections of the text of Ezekiel 34 to that of 2 Samuel 7 ascertain that 
the covenant with David was in the mind of the author of the text of Ezekiel. 


E Conclusion 


The influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7 on that of Ezekiel 34 cannot be 
established based on isolated single or individual elements. However, 
from the discussion in this chapter, the two texts have numerous affinities, 
including literary, theological and conceptual aspects. The text of Ezekiel 
emphasises that the promise of restoration will come to realisation under the 
leadership of the future ruler, David. The connections between Ezekiel 34 
and 2 Samuel 7 are clear to the point that we might suggest that the text 
of 2 Samuel 7 had an influence on the text of Ezekiel 34. 
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Influence of 2 Samuel 7:11-16 
on Ezekiel 37:15-28 


E The place and significance of the section in 
the book of Ezekiel 


In Chapter 3, | discussed in general terms a few issues regarding the book 
of Ezekiel. The focus then shifted to Ezekiel 34. After an exegetical study 
of Ezekiel 34:23-31, the rest of the chapter considered the influence of 
other biblical texts on the text of Ezekiel in general. Specific attention 
was given to the influence of 2 Samuel 7 on Ezekiel 34:23-31. The Davidic 
Covenant, as found in 2 Samuel 7, served as the main point of influence. 
As in the previous chapter, the aim of this chapter is to establish the 
influence of 2 Samuel 7 on Ezekiel 37, particularly Verses 15-28. Because 
some important aspects concerning the book of Ezekiel - authorship and 
date, milieu and the influence of other biblical texts - have already been 
discussed in Chapter 3, this chapter will focus on the exegetical study of 
Ezekiel 37:15-28 and the influence of 2 Samuel 7. This chapter entails the 
following: the place and significance of the section, the structure of Ezekiel 
37, exegesis, the influence of 2 Samuel 7 and a conclusion. 


Chapters 35 and 36 of the book of Ezekiel assist in understanding 
Ezekiel 37. The two chapters mentioned concern the restoration of the 
Jewish people. They suggest that the restoration of the people is not 
complete without the restoration and the reform of the land. The process 
includes YHWH’s punishment of the enemies of his people and the 
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divine promise of salvation of the people. In Ezekiel 34 we see a radical 
transformation that the Judeans will experience, especially under the 
leadership of the promised ruler, David. In Ezekiel 35 and 36, we have 
the continuity of that transformation in two aspects: people and land. 
The use of a prophetic word formula in Ezekiel 35:1 - 7982028 MITTIT T 
[The word of the Lord came to me] - indicates that with Ezekiel 
35:1-36:15, another phase of transformation comes into focus. It is not 
only the people, and particularly their leadership, who need to be 
transformed but also their land. A twofold prophecy firstly announces 
the devastation of the land of the oppressors (Ezk 35:1-15). Secondly, it 
deals with the land itself, which is vindicated against those who have 
taken possession of it (Ezk 36:1-7) and prepared it - the land - to receive 
the returning Israel (Ezk 36:8-12). A short disputation oracle in Ezekiel 
36:13-15 affirms that it will no longer be said of the land of Israel that it 
consumes its people (Renz 2002, p. 108). 


In the restoration program, the issue of land, as it appears, should firstly 
be resolved before the returning of the exiles. Ezekiel 36:16-38 is a collection 
statement about what the house of Israel did, the punishment that YHWH 
inflicted upon them, and the divine promises. Renz (2002) portrays the 
section as having features of an anthology. He observes that (Renz 2002): 


The material in 36:16-38 has that character of an anthology [...] In sum, the 
anthology in 36:16-38 combines the previous promises for a renewal of people 
and land, the last verse even taking up the sheep imagery from the beginning of 
the second half of the book. The anthology highlights Yahweh’s concern for his 
reputation as the central motif of renewal and relates the transforming work of 
Yahwebh’s spirit to the responsibility of the people to change their ways and their 
attitude. (pp. 110, 113) 


Considering the arrangement of the chapters in the book of Ezekiel, as we 
have it now, Ezekiel 36:16-38 prepares the reader to understand Chapter 37 
in light of the previous section. The point in Chapter 37 remains that of 
transformation. It describes the action of the Spirit of YHWH in the process 
of transformation and the implications of the political restoration (Renz 
2002, p. 113). 


For the purpose of this section, the focus will be on the second part, 
with emphasis on the relation to the Davidic Covenant. As with Ezekiel 34, 
Ezekiel 37 is in the second part of the book of Ezekiel, which concerns the 
restoration of Israel. The relevance of this chapter resides in the fact that it 
continues with the theme of restoration, repeating what has already been 
said in Ezekiel Chapters 34 and 36 and adding new elements. Hence, it 
strengthens the theme of restoration in the section and emphasises the 
plan that YHWH has for his people. Zimmerli (1979b) states: 


[Ezekiel] 37:15-28 recount[s] how Yahweh summons the prophet to a sign-action. 
This has its theme, briefly summarized, ‘Repurification of the two parts of Israel’. 
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Subsequently the section ends in a much more broadly conceived promise of 
salvation to Israel in which the various themes of the proclamation of salvation 
in Chapters 34, 36f (shepherd, new covenant, purification of Israel, etc.) are 
taken up afresh. (p. 271) 


The immediately preceding context to the following section is Ezekiel 
37:1-14. In this pericope, the situation of the Judeans is presented as ‘dry 
bones’. It depicts how desperate the people were. Reading this section 
signals the hardship of what the Jewish people went through in Babylon. 
To emphasise the situation of the exiles as presented in the form of ‘dry 
bones’, Biwul (2019, p. 5) observes that ‘the emotive picture that the 
reader visualises of the intensity/degree of the dryness of the bones, is 
to the effect that they would not even attract a dog sniffing them’. The 
political and religious conditions of the exiles were extremely dry, to the 
point that their condition seemed both hopeless and irreparable (Biwul 
2019, p. 5). 


At the same time, this passage describes the restoration that the Jewish 
people will experience. It is remarkable that it is YHWH who will change the 
miserable condition of his people. Taylor (1969) explains the condition of 
the Judeans in the exile: 


The bones represent the Israelites in exile. They have been there for more than 
ten years now, and what glimmerings of hope they had when first they arrived 
have now been altogether extinguished. Their hope was lost: as bones, they 
were dry. (p. 228) 


Fortunately (Block 1997b): 


Israel’s only hope rests in her God, who is at the same time the Sovereign Lord of 
history and the source of life. The restoration of his people will be his climactic 
moment of self-revelation. (p. 383) 


Obinwa (2012) summarises the message of restoration found in the vision 
of the dry bones: 


The vision of the dry bones presents YHWH’s promise to open (find) the 
graves of his people and to bring (779) them out from the graves and lead 
them back to the land of Israel (37:12). Their graves are symbolic of their 
exilic bondage while the acts of opening the graves and bringing the people 
out of them are expressive of deliverance or breaking the bars of their yoke 
(cf. 34:27). So Ezekiel 37:1-14 simply states that YHWH will rescue his people 
from the land of their captivity and lead them back to their own land 
(cf. 34:13). (pp. 412-413) 


Knowing that only YHWH is able to restore his people, we are prepared 
to understand the next section of Ezekiel 37. We see that YHWH has the 
capacity to fulfil what seemed impossible. If he brought the dry bones to 
life, he is able to put his people under a new leadership that will submit to 
him and bless them. 
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E Structure of Ezekiel 37:15-28 


Ezekiel 37:15-28, which is the second main part of Ezekiel 37, is divided into 
two parts. Verses 15-23 are about the sign-act of the two wooden sticks. 
The prophet was directed to take the two wooden sticks to communicate 
the message of YHWH in relation to the unity of his people. The structure 
of the section is as follows: 


Ezekiel 37:15: Introduction to the section 

Ezekiel 37:16-17: Sign-act of the two sticks 
Ezekiel 37:18-19: Explanation of the sign-act 
Ezekiel 37:20-23: Promise of restoration 

Ezekiel 37:24-28: The Davidic king and blessings. 


MOOD DL 


E Ezekiel 37:15-23 - unity and salvation of 
the Jewish people 


The text of Ezekiel refers here to a crucial element in the programme of the 
restoration of the Jewish people: unity. The communication is expressed 
in the form of a sign-act. The importance of unity will appear later in the 
text. The confirmation that there is division among the Jewish people is 
established by the two sticks that the prophet is asked to use. In Verse 16, 
the text mentions Judah and Israel as two different nations, represented 
in the sign-act by the two sticks of wood. The allusion to Judah and Israel 
recalls the division that Israel went through after the death of Solomon. The 
sign-act directs the prophet to join the two pieces of wood together. 


Scholars mainly see the northern and the southern kingdoms in the two 
sticks of wood used in the sign-act. Taylor (1969, p. 232) views the two 
sticks as the two kingdoms after the northern kingdom lost its identity. In 
reference to the division that Israel experienced, resulting in the northern 
and the southern kingdoms, the two sticks of wood represent Joseph 
(Ephraim) and Judah, with whom all the Israelites are associated (Ezk 
37:16). Briefly, one may think that the sign-act is about the two kingdoms 
of Israel (the northern and the southern). Merrill F Unger (n.d., p. 54) takes 
this view when he points out that the symbolic action ‘symbolizes the end 
God will make of that sad division which has harassed Jacob’s posterity 
since the fateful schism of 922 BC’. Greenberg (1997, p. 754) has the same 
opinion, pointing out the aspect of rivalry. 


Considering the unification proposed in Ezekiel 37:16, Judah and 
Joseph both refer to the Israelites, considering their origin - descendants 
of Jacob. It suggests that YHWH will not discriminate among his people 
as far as the process of restoration is concerned. His plan to reinstate his 
people includes all the Israelites, no matter where they are as a result of 
division. The sign-act concerns the unity of the restored nation under one 
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king (Cooper 1994, p. 326). It refers to the restoration of Israel’s integrity, 
which includes ethnic, territorial and spiritual integrity (Block 1997b, p. 14), 
and it focuses on the reunification of the Israelites as a people, as well as 
the reunification of the two kingdoms, Judah and Israel. 


While such a reunification should be desired, it seems that at the point 
reached by the two kingdoms, it is no longer possible. | agree with Zimmerli 
(1979b), who observes that: 

There is no longer expected the ‘reunification’ of the two kingdoms, both of 

which have now disappeared, but rather the gracious divine protecting of the 


newly gathered people from a new schism. It is in this sense that emphasis is laid 
on ‘one nation, one king’. (p. 276) 


The point here is that while ethnically, all twelve tribes will never be joined 
together again, symbolically there will be one kingdom under God’s 
leadership. Furthermore (Kelle 2013): 

Ezekiel offers a broad vision of future restoration that includes all those survivors 


and refugees that have been scattered and disconnected through the traumas 
of destruction and deportation. (p. 302) 


Kelle gives a balanced view and sees the big picture of the programme 
of restoration. In reference to the suggested unity in the text, Kelle (2013) 
sheds more light: 
While the language of one kingdom here does not necessarily assume the 
existence of a previously unified state, it envisions a future that will not reflect 


the old political arrangements that led the people into rebellion and defilement 
and generated Yahweh’s judgment of destruction and exile. (p. 302) 


The understanding that we have is that the sign-act is beyond bringing 
together the twelve tribes; it concerns the restoration of the people as 
a whole and the capacity of YHWH to do what looks impossible. Block 
(1997b) indicates that: 
If Yahweh is able to perform such an incredible feat, there is reason to hope 
that the other elements involved in their own (the Judean exiles’) restoration - 
their survival, regathering and return to the land, the restoration of the Davidic 


monarchy, the renewal of the covenant, and Yahweh's reestablishment of his 
residence in their midst - could also be fulfilled. (p. 395) 


It is certain that with the exile, the Jewish people were no longer together in 
their nation. While there was a remnant of the Judeans in Judah, there were 
thousands of them scattered among different nations. The important element 
in the promise is the word ‘one’. The Hebrew word 75% [one] is used eleven 
times in Ezekiel 37:15-28 (vv. 16 [twice], 17 [three times], 19 [twice], 22 [twice] 
and 24 [twice]) to describe the restoration of Israel. The various nouns that 
it modifies are ‘stick’ [7h¥ yy], ‘nation’ [7x 7127], ‘king’ [798 72799] and ‘shepherd’ 
[Yn] 748]. Its many appearances in Ezekiel 37 are indicative of the need for 
unity among the people. The promise that they will be one nation under one 
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king (Ezk 37:22) means that they will no longer suffer division. Such a promise 
would have raised their hope and stands here as one of the main characteristics 
of restoration. The relationship that Israel will have with YHWH (37:23b) is 
also an indication of Israel as a united nation. YHWH promises that ‘there will 
be one king over all of them and they will never again be two nations or be 
divided into two kingdoms’ (Ezk 27:22). There are two important things that 
attract attention in the process of the divine restoration: one king and the 
emphasis on unity. As regards the focus of this study, the emphasis on unity 
is important when it comes to covenant. As already discussed, because we 
do not see the possibility of bringing the twelve tribes of Israel together 
again as one ethnic unit under one king, ‘one king’ indicates the process of 
healing of what Israel went through as the result of division (Taylor 1969, 
p. 253), which led to the Babylonian exile. The assumption is that such a 
promise could give hope to the exiles. This promise becomes clearer in Verse 
24, where David is mentioned as the future ruler. 


In addition to ‘one king’, the emphasis is put on unity. This unity is to be 
understood in light of the covenant as it prepares the reader to comprehend 
what will be said in Verse 24 in relation to David, recalling the covenant that 
YHWH made with him. Hence, unity stands for a crucial component of the 
covenant. The suggestion is that there cannot be an effective covenant 
without unity among the beneficiaries. The promise ‘assures the exiles that 
full-fledged and unitary nationhood is included in Yahweh’s plan for Israel’ 
(Block 1997b, p. 414). YHWH’s promise, at the end of Verse 23, ends with 
the covenant formula - O78? OF? TAN IN aY? PT] [They will be my people, 
and I will be their God]. 


Gentry and Wellum (2018) point out that the covenant formula occurs 
for the first time in Genesis 17:7b, 8b: ‘to be God to you and your offspring 
after you [...] and | will be their God. ESV’. While in these verses the formula 
appears in its first half, the full formula occurs for the first instance in 
Exodus 6:7, which reads (Gentry & Wellum, 2018): 


| will take you as my people, and | will be your God. Then you will know that | am the 
Lord your God, who brought you out from under the yoke of the Egyptians. (p. 307) 


The idea of ‘half’ and ‘full’ covenant formulae comes from Rolf Rendtorff 
(1998), indicating that: 
We encounter the formula in three versions (with variants): (1) ‘I will be God 
for you’; (2) ‘You shall be a people for me’; (3) where the two statements are 


combined in a single formula, though here the sequence of the two elements 
changes. (p. 13) 


In a simple way, we have (Gentry & Wellum 2018, p. 307): 


e Formula A: | will be your God. 
e Formula B: You will be my people. 
e Formula C: | will be your God, and you will be my people (= A + B). 
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In the text of Ezekiel, we have Formula C. 


The usage of the formula in the prophetic books is critical. It serves to 
seal the relationship of belonging between God and his people and plays 
an important theological role. Specifically (Rendtorff 1998): 

In the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel the covenant formula appears at salient 

points, and for the most part in salvation sayings, i.e. in the realm of expectation 

of the future [...] In the context of the prophetic books as a whole, the texts in 
which we encounter the covenant formula constitute no more than a limited 
part. But this part includes highly important theological statements, which are 

especially relevant to what talk about the ‘covenant’ means. (pp. 55-56) 


In Jeremiah 32:38 the formula oN? 077 MIY W) ay? 7 PT] [They will be my 
people, and | will be their God] occurs at the point where YHWH gives 
assurance of his people’s return from exile to their country. In Jeremiah 31:33 
the form ay? y Pr mag) OTN? aT? 7) [I will be their God, and they will be my 
people] occurs at a critical point as YHWH is making a new covenant with his 
people. The formula at the end of Ezekiel 37:23 emphasises the ability of 
YHWH to possess his people (Martens 1994, p. 221), while the Judeans, being 
the people of God, are ‘meant to have a single loyalty to Yahweh’ (Martens 
1994, p. 224). 


The restoration that YHWH envisages for the Jewish people is social, 
political and spiritual. Without a spiritual relationship with YHWH, any 
restoration that the people would have would be incomplete. After the 
promise of YHWH to unite his people, in Ezekiel 37:23 we have the spiritual 
component of the restoration. The promise emphasises the spiritual 
salvation of the Jewish people.*° The essential fact in that salvation is 
threefold: (1) the Jewish people will no longer defile themselves; (2) YHWH 
will save them; and (3) YHWH will cleanse them. 


The Hebrew verb that describes the action of the people is preceded by 
a negative particle - NAW N7). The verb that follows X? comes from the root 
xav, which in Hithpae/ means to ‘defile oneself’ (Brown 2003, p. 379). The 
text mentions three ways in which the people were defiling themselves: 
(1) worshipping idols, (2) using detested things and (3) committing offences. 
Hence, the people made themselves unclean by what they were doing. It is 
clear from the text - we do not have details in the text on the involvement of 
the people in those practices - that the people compromised their faith in 
YHWH. The use of NAW X?) confirms that there were members of the Jewish 
community who were unfaithful to YHWH and engaged in worshipping idols. 


30. Ezekiel 37:26 mentions the presence of YHWH’s temple among his people. The understanding is that 
once the temple is reinstated, any function and rites related to it will be re-established. Before the exile, 
the temple in Jerusalem was crucial for the spiritual life of the Judeans and had all the needed people to 
perform different services. Thus, the spiritual salvation that the people will experience will entail putting in 
place the necessary functions and rites, including those who will work in the temple. 
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The salvation of the Jewish people will give them the ability to get rid of the 
defilement characterised by idolatry and other uncleanness. The emphasis on 
spiritual renewal underscores the truth of the Babylonian exile to be foremost 
the consequence of sin and not mainly a sociopolitical development. It is 
evident that from the involvement in worshipping idols, the relationship of the 
exiles with YHWH was corrupted. The starting point of restoration is spiritual 
and indicates that there cannot be a complete restoration without the people 
having a good relationship with YHWH. The Lord promises that he will save 
them - anx “nyw - and he will cleanse them - aN °n790). These two actions of 
YHWH deserve proper consideration. 


The root yw in Hiphil means to ‘help, deliver, come to one’s aid, bring 
victory’ (Hubbard 1997). In the context of Ezekiel 37:23, YHWH promises to 
help his people to not sin against him. He is the one who will come to their 
aid to overcome sin. YHWH is the one who will make his people free and 
give them victory over their sinful practices. The sin in which the people 
were living made them captive. Their help will come from YHWH, who will 
deliver them from their sin. This verb in Ezekiel 37:23 envisages the sin of 
the people of God as the enslaving power from which they need deliverance 
(Block 1997b, p. 414). The initiative of YHWH to save his people targets 
their ‘inner renewal’ (Zimmerli 1979b, p. 275). This is a clear indication that 
the people were not able, by themselves, to put an end to their wrongdoing. 


YHWH’s action to save his people is strengthened by the Piel of anv, which 
in this stem means ‘cleanse, purify, pro-cleanse oneself’ (Averbeck 1997). 
Specifically, this word refers to the purification of idolatry, implying 
forgiveness of sins (Ringgren 1986, p. 288). Ezekiel 36:33 mentions the 
involvement of the Jewish people in idolatry (cf. Lv 16:30; Jr 33:8; Ezk 24:19; 
36:25; MI 3:3). This verse clearly shows that the people will not experience 
transformation until YHWH cleanses them and is indicative that the practice 
of idolatry was taking place among the people. If such a practice did not 
exist, there could not be reason for cleansing. The Piel form of 170 is privative 
in that YHWH will cleanse his people from sins - YHWH will remove sins. The 
implication of YHWH’s action will certainly be that his people will not be 
condemned because the sin that was hindering them from experiencing 
YHWH’s intervention will have been removed. Hence, YHWH will pronounce 
his people clean (Köhler et al. 2001, p. 369). The main problem of the Jewish 
people resided in their disobedience to God. Because of their worshipping 
of idols, their relationship with their God was completely ruined. As a 
consequence, they became exiles in Babylon. Block (1997b) puts it this way: 

The departure of Yahweh’s glory from the temple and the subsequent fall of 

Jerusalem to Nebuchadrezzar reflected the rupture in the relationship in 586. 

But Ezekiel’s vision of a restored Israel must also include righting this wrong. 

After all, true Israel was first and foremost a spiritual entity united in covenant 


with their God. Arguing from effect to cause, the prophet begins by announcing 
the symptoms of the new spiritual reality: the nation will be rid of the defilement 
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[...] resulting from the people’s idolatry and other disgusting practices from her 
acts of rebellion. (p. 414) 


As previously indicated, it noticeably comes out that the starting point of 
the Jewish people’s restoration was spiritual. It is on the spiritual ground 
that the other aspects of restoration will lie, making it complete. 


E Ezekiel 37:24-28 - salvation of the 
Jewish people 


The Davidic King 


As previously discussed, it is after the promise of salvation and cleansing 
that the promise of the future ruler is made.“ The promise regarding the 
future leader in Ezekiel 37:24a is almost the same as in 34:23a. The reading in 
Ezekiel 37:24a is 0999 MP INN AYN] AD YY 729 117 Tay] [My servant David will be 
king over them, and they will all have one shepherd] and in 34:23a we have 
TIT TAY NN TINS AT) TAX AY apy npm [I will place over them one shepherd, 
my servant David]. In the two verses, he is described as the servant of YHWH 
and the ‘one’ shepherd. In a specific way, David, the servant of YHWH, will be 
the king over the people of YHWH. As he is a servant, there is an assumption 
that David will submit to his master, YHWH, as he serves the people. On the 
other hand, as king, he will have the people submitting to him. 


Unlike Ezekiel 34:24, which uses Nw] for David as the future leader, the 
author uses 727 in Ezekiel 37:22, 24. Blenkinsopp (1990, p. 176) recognises 
that, generally, Ezekiel uses the term 777 for foreign and current or recent 
rulers. Just to mention a few examples, the word 3772 occurs in Ezekiel 1:2 
for King Jehoiachin; Ezekiel 17:12; 19:9; 21:24, 26; 24:2 for Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon; Ezekiel 28:12 for the King of Tyre; and Ezekiel 29:2, 3 for 
Pharaoh, King of Egypt. Among the current or recent leaders, it is Jehoiachin 
and Zedekiah who are designated both as 779 and xvi (Ezk 1:2; 12:10, 12; 
17:16; 19:1; 21:25) (Blenkinsopp 1990, p. 176). According to him, the reason 
that justifies the use of 727 is the emphasis put on the role of political office 
that fits for Israel, based on the ideology and the political theory found in 
Deuteronomy (see Dt 17:14-20) (Blenkinsopp 1990, p. 176). Block (1997b) 
shares the same view with Blenkinsopp, shedding more light: 


If the reference to ‘one king’ symbolizes the nation’s new unity, the present 
choice of melek highlights the restoration of Israel to full nationhood. To the 
prophet’s audience, the use of nasi’, would have signified less than complete 
restoration [...] By naming the me/ek, Yahweh not only affirms the eternity of his 
original promise to David (2 Sm 7:16) but also discredits all past rulers who have 
claimed the title ‘King of Israel’, particularly the Josephite/Ephraimite rulers of 
the northern kingdom. (p. 415) 


31. The discussion about ‘my servant David’ and ‘one shepherd’ occurred in Chapter 3. 
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It is likely that Ezekiel uses the term 722 to describe David because the 
realisation of the divine promises will take place under his leadership as the 
current leader.%? 


Obeying YHWH’s laws 


While the plan that YHWH has for his people clearly appears in the text, 
the people also have their role to play (Ezk 37:24b). Under the new ruler, 
the Jewish people will have to follow the laws of YHWH - *npm) 197? "usw 
aD wy] aw? [They will follow my laws and be careful to keep my decrees]. 
Following and keeping the laws of YHWH requires the people of YHWH to 
live as YHWH intends for them, in complete obedience. With this promise, 
there is an indication that the previous leadership has completely come to 
an end. As pointed out by Greenberg (1997): 

There is just a suggestion that as the past misleaders are held responsible for 


the apostasy of the people, so the future good shepherd will be credited with 
the people’s obedience to God's law. (p. 757) 


Under the new leadership, it is expected that 192 -vswaa1 [They will follow 
my laws] and amx wy) 79? °npm Land be careful to keep my decrees]. There 
are three verbs describing what the Jewish people will do regarding the 
laws of YHWH. The roots of the three verbs are: (1) 177 [to walk], (2) nw [to 
keep] and (3) mwy [to do, to make]. For a more literal rendering, the 
translation of api wy) MAW? “NPT ID? -vaw is ‘they will walk in my laws, and 
they will keep and they will do my ordinances’. 


As the outcome of a new leadership, the focus is on the laws of YHWH 
in which the people ‘will walk’ - 197 "yawn. Appearing in its plural construct 
form here, the term vayn designates ‘which has been established’ (Johnson 
1998, p. 94), referring here to laws or judgements. In other words, that 
‘which has been established’ is none other than the laws of YHWH in which 
the people will walk. There is the assurance that the people will follow the 
laws of YHWH. Its usage here denotes the commitment that the people will 
have in regard to the laws of God, based on the fact that: 

[T]o ‘follow’ or ‘to walk after’ is to suggest commitment of life and purpose 


(cf. also Jdg 2:19; Rt 3:10; 1 Ki 11:10, 21:26; 2 Ki 23:3; Jer 7:9). A similar idea is 
expressed by the preposition b + hlk. (Merrill 1997, p. 1035) 


In Ezekiel 37:24, there is no mention of particular laws of God that the 
people will follow, supporting the idea that the laws of YHWH can be ‘the 
individual commandments as well as the summary of the entire law’ (Merrill 
1997, p. 1035). 


32. | will discuss the Davidic Prince that occurs in Ezekiel 37:25 later in this chapter and then draw a 
conclusion about the usage of 7729 and XW] in Ezekiel 37:22, 24 and 25. 
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To accentuate the commitment of the Jewish people - in addition to 
following the laws - they will keep and enact YHWH’s ordinances or decrees. 
The root aw used in Ezekiel 37:24b ‘expresses the careful attention to be 
paid to the obligations of a covenant, to laws, statutes, etc.’ (Austel 1980, 
p. 939). The relevance of keeping the decrees of YHWH is intensified by a 
second verb from the root ny. J Herman Austel (1980) adds an important 
point regarding the use of aw with ny. 


It means that the people of God will intentionally commit themselves to 
obey the laws of God. Block (1997b) says: 

[T]he nation will have a new commitment to the will of Yahweh, the divine 

patron. The triad of expressions, follow my laws (halak bémispatay), observe 

my decrees (Samar huqqdtay), and put them into practice (‘asd ‘é6tam), 

captures the essence of the response of faith to the privilege of being 

Yahweh’s people. (p. 417) 


The three phrases express the same idea and stress the importance 
of YHWH’s laws and the obligations of the people to comply with 
them. These expressions are Deuteronomic in nature and can be 
described as ‘obeying the law of God’ (Dt 8:20; 13:18; 15:5; 27:10; 
28:15, 45, 62; 30:8, 10). Theologically, there are connections between 
the Deuteronomic language and Samuel (1 Sm 12:15; 15:19, 20; 28:18). 
While the text of Deuteronomy is about people obeying God or not, in 
Samuel, the concern is for both the people and Saul as an individual. 
Obeying God is none other than following, observing and doing what is 
required by the laws of God. 


Regarding the theology of Ezekiel 37:24b, there is a guarantee that the 
people will be in a position to obey YHWH’s laws. This guarantee resides in 
the fact that it is under the new ruler, David, that the people will be able to 
put into practice the laws of YHWH. In part, the people were disobedient 
to the divine laws because of the bad shepherds (cf. Ezk 34). Another 
indication is that under David, there will be a theological reformation 
making it possible for the people to obey the laws of God. This idea is also 
expressed by Block (1997b): 


Verse 24b represents a shorthand announcement of the inner transformation 
to be experienced by the Israelites, resolving forever the issue of the 
rebellion that had originally brought on their judgment and deportation. 
(p. 417) 


If inner transformation can resolve the problem of past rebellion, it will also 
enable the people to obey YHWH. 


33. It should be noted that the observance of God’s laws was not to be a matter of theory only or of 
perfunctory compliance. The expression ‘to do them’ is frequently appended such as in Ezekiel 37:24 
(1980, p. 939) (cf. Lev 19:37 and 20:22; Deut 6:1, 11:32 and 27:10; Ezek 11:20, 20:19, 36:27, 43:11, etc.). 
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Returning to the land and Davidic Prince 


Another outcome of spiritual salvation resides in the return of the Jewish 
people to their land (Ezk 37:25). The people have the guarantee of living 
again in their land and never leaving it again. The assurance of living in the 
land after the return is indicated by a?iy-ty, which has been discussed in the 
previous chapter. Once again, the promised ruler, David, will lead them 
a?iv?. The use of nÙ twice in Verse 25b is relevant and stands as a firm 
assurance in the promise that YHWH gives to his people, suggesting that 
there will be no more exile. In this regard, Zimmerli (1979b) correctly 
comments that: 


We can discern the statement which was really intended, the key-word of 
which 07W, predominates in all that follows. Here is the confirmation of the 
sustained duration of that which has been promised by God. 0 serves as the 
‘designation of the definitive nature of the coming salvation’. That promise is 
expressed in four different ways: (1) The people will acquire a lasting dwelling 
place in the land. They will live there till their children’s children, ‘for ever’. That 
is God’s definitive rejection of a renewed threat of exile. (2) David’s rule will 
last ‘for ever’. (p. 276) 


As indicated in Block’s quote, n7 serves as the signature of the promise 
that YHWH makes to his people. The word n} is used at the end of Verse 25 
to describe the role that David will play. In that verse, David is described by 
YHWH as °72¥ 717 [David, my servant], who will be a xvi. Zimmerli (1979b) 
observes a wordplay that he attributes to the redaction process of the 
book of Ezekiel, and according to him: 


Here the key-word given in v. 24a is taken up and at the same time altered. Even 
if one were to regard the change of word order from the 7°17 "72¥ (‘my servant 
David’) of v. 24 [= 34:23, 24] to %29 717 David, my servant’) as no more than an 
essentially unimportant stylistic variation, which, for all that, could reveal the 
hand of a different author, nevertheless the replacement of the 72” (‘king’) of 
v. 24 [v. 22] by Ww C‘prince’) (v. 25) is due to conscious reflection [...] (3) The 
covenant of salvation is to be an ‘everlasting covenant’. [...] (4) Finally, ‘for ever’ 
[...] Yahweh’ sanctuary is to stand in the midst of his people. There is to be no 
further destruction of the temple by fire. (p. 276) 


While the remark that Zimmerli makes about the word order is relevant 
when it comes to the composition of the text, here 7717 comes before °72Y 
for emphasis. It is firstly about David but not about him being YHWH’s 
servant, which already appears in Verse 24. In addition, the attention of the 
reader is directed to the role of X°w] that David will play forever. Summarising 
the role of David as 777) and xvi, Block (1997b) expounds that: 

Shifting attention away from political reunification in the first panel, Ezekiel 

reverts to his preferred designation for Israel’s kings, nasi’, prince (cf. vv. 22, 24a), 

and defines David's role spiritually as Yahweh’s servant and their ‘prince’, rather 


than politically as ‘king over them’ (v. 24). The term nas/’ alludes to the prince’s 
ties with the people and his function as regent under Yahweh, and prepares 
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the way for chs. 40-48, where the person with this title functions primarily as 
religious leader. (p. 418) 


Considering what David, as XW], will do, he is both a political as well as a 
religious leader. The striking aspect is that the promised ruler will be under 
the leadership of YHWH. In the rest of the section, the term nW appears to 
be relevant because of its multiple uses. As we will see, the promise in 
Verse 26 is sanctioned twice by the word 0y. 


It is interesting that David appears twice in Ezekiel 37 (vv. 24 and 25). 
Why is he mentioned twice? Was the information about him in Verse 24a 
not sufficient? The first thing that we observe is that in Verse 24a, David is 
mentioned in relation to the role that he will play; he will be king over the 
Judeans. As already mentioned, it is under the leadership of David, the 
promised ruler, that the religious transformation will take place. The second 
aspect stresses the fact that David will be the prince of the people (in the 
two verses, David is described as the servant of YHWH). As previously 
indicated, the term NW] concerns the relation of David with the people and 
his function under YHWH. Looking together to David as king and prince 
suggests that YHWH’s promises will be fulfilled under the leadership of 
David, who at that time will be the reigning king, and under David, who will 
be devoted to serving the people as YHWH’s vice. As a king, David will play 
his political role as well as his religious role as prince. It also indicates the 
ability of David to play the two roles at the same time. From the literary 
perspective, it appears that the term xvi has replaced 437, which no longer 
occurs in the rest of the book. As per the preceding discussion, it may 
serve to stress a religious rather than political angle. 


Obedience and land 


In addition, there are two other aspects in Verse 25 which relate to David: 
obedience and land. How does David relate to obedience and a return to 
the land? Could it be that because mention of David encloses these two 
ideas, Ezekiel’s point is that David is very much related to these two things? 
| argue, in an attempt to answer to these questions, that it is during the 
future David that the people will obey the laws of YHWH.*4 


The promise of land points to the return of the Jewish people to their 
historical land that they left because of the exile. The promise indicates 
that ‘the people-land divorce effected by the exile will be reversed’ (Block 
1997b, p. 418). But the important element is that this will only happen 


34. | indicated that it is under David that the religious and spiritual transformation will take place, enabling 
people to obey YHWH. As obedience and land are associated with David in Verses 24 and 25, it makes 
sense to look at them here. 
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under the leadership of David, putting him as the agent at the centre of 
the transformation. It is during the time of the promised leader, David, that 
the Jewish people will experience spiritual as well as social transformation. 


Covenant of peace 


Another blessing that the Jewish people will obtain under the new leadership 
is that of YHWH making a covenant of peace with them (Ezk 37:26). Rightfully, 
there is a connection between the Davidic leadership and the covenant of 
peace. Having in view that the Davidic leadership in Ezekiel is an echo of the 
Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7, it can be confirmed that the covenant of 
peace constitutes an outcome of YHWH’s covenant to David. 


There is a clear progression in the restoration plan that YHWH has for his 
people. From saving them from their sins, giving them a new leader and 
assuring the people of living in their land forever after their return, the oracle 
climaxes with YHWH’s covenant of peace with them. This is YHWH’s direct 
announcement - ayy na aty ma ag?) [I will make a covenant of peace 
with them; it will be an everlasting covenant]. As explained in the previous 
chapter, the abw m~a [the covenant of peace] is a promise that offers the 
people of YHWH true security. The guarantee of that security exists in the 
fact that it is a divine covenant. It is a covenant that encompasses many 
blessings. Although there are no prior elements in the text under study that 
describe restoration as part of the covenant of peace, the restoration leads 
to an everlasting covenant of peace. In relation to aviv, Jamie Viands (2014) 
précises its usage in Ezekiel 37:24b-28 and Israel’s blessings: 

This final unit in Ezekiel 37 stresses the perpetuity of the new ideal conditions. 

‘Forever’ (a?iv?) serves as a Leitwort in the verses, occurring five times in 

vv. 24-28, but only four times elsewhere in the book in restoration contexts 

(16:60; 43:7 and 9; 46:14). Four of Israel’s most cherished blessings from Yahweh 


will endure 07W}: possession of the land (v. 25), Davidic rule (v. 25), the covenant 
(v. 26), and Yahweh’s presence among his people in the land (vv. 26, 28). (p. 222) 


In Ezekiel 37:26b, we find three important things that YHWH will do for his 
people as an outcome of the covenant of peace: (1) YHWH will establish 
them; (2) YHWH will multiply them - YHWH will increase the number of his 
people; (3) YHWH will put his sanctuary among his people forever - 
ov? ayina °WIPATNN CAN) api may) oan. The root jni, translated by 
‘establish’ and ‘put’, considered broadly means ‘give’, ‘put’ or ‘set’. The text 
is not clear about what YHWH will give to his people or where he will put 
them. Allen attributes the lack of precision to ‘a principle of filling the gaps’ 
(Leslie 1990, pp. 9, 194). Referring to Eichrodt, Viands (2014, p. 223) 
indicates that the phrase °72797) wany ani does not appear in the LXX.5 


35. In the mentioned reference, the phrase appears as DAN Na qT) ONIN. 
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The understanding here is that the Masoretic Text inserted what was 
missing in the LXX. However, Greenberg (1997, p. 757) gives a clue that 
‘Kara and Ehrlich [Hebrew] guessed that it is the start of some such an 
expression as “set them supreme over all nations” (cf. Dt 26:19)’. While this 
is not mentioned in the text, the promise of divine restoration in Ezekiel 34 
and 37, the punishment of the nations in Ezekiel 35 and 36, and the elements 
from Leviticus 26 in Ezekiel may support the idea. It is in such a condition 
that YHWH will make the people grow in number in their own land. 


The most captivating component of the promise is that God will put his 
sanctuary in the midst of his people. The Hebrew word for sanctuary is WIRA 
and evokes the temple that the Jewish people used to have in Jerusalem 
before the Babylonian exile. While the idea of a physical temple comes in 
mind, the promise is beyond the structure; it focuses on the presence of 
YHWH among his people. This idea is extended in Verse 27, stating that 
because of the presence of God in the midst of the people, he will be their 
God and they will be his people. The prepositional word ny7 modifies the 
relationship between YHWH and his people. 


While Greenberg (1997, p. 757) refers to wipa as a spiritualisation of the 
antique term for the tabernacle in the desert, unquestionably, both the 
promises of wij) and javn recall the idea of the destroyed temple in 
Jerusalem. As Greenberg (1997) connects wip to the desert tabernacle, he 
views W») as an updated version of wp, explaining that: 

[T]he antique term was freed for a new meaning. Now the tent-sanctuary of the 


priestly writings was closely associated with the divine cloud that covered it by day, 
appearing as fire by night (Ex 40:34-38, abbreviated from Nm 9:15-23). (p. 757) 


The understanding is that wip and java concern the presence of YHWH 
among his people, which presence was later expressed in the temple. Joyce 
(2009, p. 211) admits that the term ja” is here ‘associated with the “tent of 
meeting” in the Priestly account of the wilderness wanderings’. Using the 
Priestly term in the text of Ezekiel may not be questionable because it is 
linked to the background of Ezekiel as a priest. This idea is supported and 
explained by Block (1997b): 


Yahweh’s residence is identified by two expressions, which reflect opposite 
dimensions of the divine character miqdas, Ezekiel’s favorite designation for 
the sanctuary (5:11; 8:6; 9:6), from qdš, ‘to be holy’, highlights the holiness of the 
residence and reflects the transcendent nature of the one who dwells within. 
miskan, residence from šākan, ‘to reside, dwell’, occurs only here in the book 
with reference to the house of God (cf. 25:4, used of human dwellings). This 
expression reflects the immanence, the condescending presence, of God. In 
Exodus it is often associated with the Ohe/ md‘éd, ‘tent of appointment’, which 
symbolized Yahweh’s desire for regular contact with his people. (p. 421) 


In relation to the presence of God among his people, undeniably, the exiles 
in Babylon could have had a better remembrance of the temple than of the 
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desert tabernacle, considering the proximity of the period of the temple to 
their exilic experience. Taking into account the place of the temple in the 
life of the Jewish people, its destruction was a tremendous loss to the 
nation of Judah. With the promise of restoration, the people could have 
developed hope for the future under the direction of a new ruler. The 
promise ends with a covenant formula. This is the same formula as in 
Verse 23. The only difference is that in Verse 27 God comes first. The 
formula reads ay? (7-1? Taq) wx? aT? 0ng) [and | will be their God, and 
they shall be my people]. In the covenant formula here, God comes first 
because of the promise of his presence among his people. The focus is no 
longer on the spiritual restoration of the people, as it is in Verse 23, but as 
the result of restoration. It puts God as the initiator and the executor of the 
restoration, culminating with his presence among his people. 


Knowledge of YHWH 


The oracle in Ezekiel 37:28 ends with a significant indication that the knowledge 
of YHWH will extend beyond the Jewish people. What YHWH will do for his 
people will go beyond the territory of the Promised Land and will achieve a 
greater goal. The text states that even the nations - Babylon included - will 
be aware of what God will be doing amid his people. The presence of God’s 
sanctuary among his people will serve to make Israel holy. The nations will 
observe a shift regarding the relationship between God and his people. History 
may suggest to the nations a possible abandonment of the Jewish people 
by their God. However, ‘the nations will recognise the Godhead of Jahveh by 
the effects of his special providence over Israel’ (Cooke 1970, p. 404). Block 
observes that the presence of God’s sanctuary among his people will be 
the critical demonstration of his commitment to them and his sanctification 
of Israel as the final proof to confirm his election of Israel as a holy nation 
(Block 1997b, p. 421). The concluding words in Ezekiel 37:28 indicate that 
the knowledge of YHWH and what he will do, providing an avenue for the 
complete restoration of his people. Zimmerli (1979b) affirms: 

It is towards such hope that the prophetic word directs the people of God, so that, 

on such a basis, they can also bear the affliction of the present with upturned 

face. It assures them that in this fourfold final act by which God sanctifies the 


people amongst whom he himself dwells the mystery of the divine truth will be 
discernible to all nations. (p. 280) 


Basically, the covenant of peace will deeply contribute to restoring the 
people. It will play a crucial role in the healing process of the exiles. In 
addition, the covenant will give them a new perspective, one which will 
help deportees confront the realities of exilic life with courage. 


The glorious future promised to the Jewish people is strongly based 
on the covenant that YHWH made with King David in 2 Samuel 7. 
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The closeness of the divine promise in Ezekiel 37:24-28 indicates the 
influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7 on the section of the text of Ezekiel 37. 
The claim that there is influence from 2 Samuel 7 on Ezekiel 37 needs to 
be considered. 


E influence of 2 Samuel 7 


In Chapter 3, | discussed the dependence of the text of Ezekiel on other 
biblical texts before considering the probable influence of the text of 
2 Samuel 7 on that of Ezekiel 34. In this section, the discussion will 
directly focus on the influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7 on that of 
Ezekiel 37. The point of view is that ‘the core of the vision in Ezekiel 37 
is clearly shaped by alluding to existing Old Testament [OT] motifs and 
metaphors that are referred to and transferred into concrete imagery’ 
(Klein 2010, p. 575). In the effort of establishing any influence of the text 
of 2 Samuel 7 on that of Ezekiel 37, the points of discussion will consider 
the following three areas: (1) literary influence, (2) theological influence 
and (3) conceptual influence. 


Literary influence 


There are similarities between 2 Samuel 7:4 and Ezekiel 37:15. 


TABLE 4.1: Hebrew-English translation of 2 Samuel 7:4 and Ezekiel 37:15. 


2 Samuel 7:4 Ezekiel 37:15 
STON? TNS MNT O0 NTT 7772271 ITAN? 28 TAIT TN 
That night the word of the Lord came to Nathan, saying The word of the Lord came to me: 


Source: English from the New International Version and from the Hebrew Bible (Leningrad Codex) in Unicode. 


The expression 7x? JIN 7m2 [The word of the Lord came to Nathan, 
saying] appears in 2 Samuel 7:4. A similar expression also appears in 
Ezekiel 37:15 as 7x2 028 7m27 0m] [The word of the Lord came to me]. 
The difference in the two texts resides in the fact that in the text of 2 
Samuel, there is mention of Ñ}, while in the text of Ezekiel the name of the 
prophet is replaced by the pronoun °2x and the verb `m at the beginning. 
The expression used in 2 Samuel and in Ezekiel is known as the messenger 
formula. 


This messenger formula introduces in the two texts what the prophets - 
Nathan and Ezekiel - received from YHWH and had to communicate to 
their respective receivers. Nathan and Ezekiel are, here, messengers of 
YHWH. As messengers of YHWH, their prophetic speech: 

[/Js not then a form of revelation that is valid everywhere and for all times, but 


is one that would have been considered necessary for this period of time, within 
these limits. (Westermann 1991, p. 99) 
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However, this similar phrase in the two texts does not necessarily imply 
dependence of Ezekiel 37 on 2 Samuel 7, because the phrase is very 
common. Rather, this similarity establishes that the prophetic word contexts 
are the same in both cases. The messenger formula directs that the task 
of the two prophets will be to repeat the same message they received 
from YHWH. The message, at the time of its proclamation, will still be ‘the 
word of the sender, corresponding, therefore, to the signature in our letter 
form’ (Westermann 1991, p. 100). Nathan is sent to communicate to David 
the message that he received from God, while Ezekiel directly received his 
message from God. Considering the source of the message underscores its 
authenticity and the veracity of the message. 


TABLE 4.2: Hebrew-English translation of 2 Samuel 7:5 and Ezekiel 37:24. 
2 Samuel 7:5 Ezekiel 37:24 


PZA TANT TY Wy AD TYTN Taw DION] T? TW DPT DZ VIPAN OY RR TN AYN OPI 77A TTT 
Dna ma Tomé Wy] 


‘Go and tell my servant David, “This is what My servant David will be king over them, and they will 
the Lord says: Are you the one to build mea have one shepherd. They will follow my laws and be 
house to dwell in? [...]” careful to keep my decrees. 


Ezekiel 37:25 
AW] DINAN AW? WA Pye? FBV? "AND WY PINT YW?) 
pple) oa Nowy 739 TIT] 079779 OVID IN OPIN ET Py 


They will live in the land | gave my servant Jacob, the land 
where your fathers lived. They and their children and their 
children’s children will live there for ever, and David my 
servant will be their prince for ever. 


Source: English from the New International Version and Hebrew from the Hebrew Bible (Leningrad Codex) in Unicode. 


David is identified as a servant of YHWH in the two texts. The identification 
of David as a servant of YHWH appears as well as in 2 Samuel 3:18 and 
Ezekiel 34:23 (cf. 1 Ki 11:13, 34, 38; 2 Ki 19:34; 20:6; 1 Chr 17:7; 19; Is 37:35; 
Jr 33:21, 22). In these references, identifying David as a servant of YHWH 
indicates the relationship that existed between David and YHWH. In general, 
where David is called ‘servant of YHWH’, God specifies what he will do. The 
text of 2 Samuel 3 reads: 

Now, do it! For the Lord promised David, ‘By my servant David | will rescue 


my people Israel from the hand of the Philistines and from the hand of all their 
enemies’.(v. 18) 


In Isaiah 37:35, for example, the defence of the city by YHWH is based 
on his relationship with David - ‘I will defend this city and save it, for my 
sake and for the sake of my servant David’. Being a servant of YHWH, 
David is the instrument by which YHWH will fulfil his promise to his people. 
Identifying David as a servant of YHWH in 2 Samuel 7:5 and Ezekiel 37:24, 
25 underlines the connection between the two texts and, possibly, the 
influence of the text of Samuel on that of Ezekiel. 
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The ‘servant language’ in 2 Samuel 7 plays a pivotal role in our understanding 
of David as God’s servant. It underscores the relationship between God 
and David. Twice in 2 Samuel 7 (vv. 5 and 8), YHWH refers to David as his 
servant. YHWH chooses to address David from the relationship point of 
view and not from his role as king. While this language of David as a servant 
of YHWH is not unique to 2 Samuel 7, its use in this text is quite significant, 
considering the context. The text of 2 Samuel 7 centres on YHWH’s covenant 
with David and marks the manifestation of the relationship between him 
and David. YHWH addressing David as his servant shows that the nature 
of the relationship is rooted in 2 Samuel 7, to the point that one could say 
that, in some sense, all of the references to David as ‘servant’ in the text 
of Ezekiel are dependent on 2 Samuel 7. As support to the claim, Block 
(1997b) confirms that: 


The language obviously depends on 2 Samuel 7, where David is twice identified 
by Yahweh as [...] ‘my servant’ (vv. 5, 8), and where he acknowledges this 
role no fewer than ten times. This link is strengthened by the description of 
the new David’s tenure as forever [...], a word that occurs eight times in 2 
Samuel 7. (p. 418) 


In 2 Samuel 7:13, the phrase a?7iy-7y¥ is used for the duration of the throne of 
the kingdom of David’s descendant; in Verse 16, it occurs twice to describe 
the house and the kingdom, as well as the throne; in Verse 24, it is used in 
relation to the people of Israel; in Verse 25, it is about the promise that 
YHWH made; in Verse 26, it is in connection to the name; and in Verse 29, 
27W appears twice for the house of David. In sum, the term is used to 
confirm the perpetuity of each and every one of the divine promises. 


TABLE 4.3: 2 Samuel 7:6 and Ezekiel 37:21. 


2 Samuel 7:6 Ezekiel 37:21 
or agi Sage asm cya oF? Mp AAW? N? 3 DAI PI Vw aa Ms DP? I8 Tag MAP OTT TATT OPIN TN 
“TWD VIRA TIN TARY] ATT OFT T9) ODATIY ONIN NRIN TIA ANN NIP) OWT WY 


| have not dwelt in a house from the day | And say to them, ‘This is what the Sovereign Lord says: 
brought the Israelites up out of Egypt to this | will take the Israelites out of nations where they have 
day. | have been moving from place to place gone. | will gather them from all around from all around 
with a tent as my dwelling. and bring them back into their own land.’ 


Ezekiel 37:28 
o i0797 oyin Wea MATE PRN WIP TYTN 3 ONT WT) 


Then the nations will know that | the Lord make Israel 
holy, when my sanctuary is among them for ever. 


Source: English from the New International Version and Hebrew from the Hebrew Bible (Leningrad Codex) in Unicode. 


The two texts use ‘the sons of Israel and ‘Israel for the people of God. 
However, the usage of ‘the sons of Israel’ does not necessarily establish the 
dependence of the text of Ezekiel on that of 2 Samuel but demonstrates 
that the subject matter is the same. 
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TABLE 4.4: Hebrew-English translation of 2 Samuel 7:8 and Ezekiel 37:19. 
2 Samuel 7:8 Ezekiel 37:19 
S MRI AYA Vas TD TIT? TRV? VND TAY] URW] OMNIA TW NOP PYTR TF OR TIT TD OTY ANTT 072X 127 


9Y PIL NPT? INST ION TIT PAN? TRX PY? amten aam pyn Poy oni any [ryan =P] [29 =] 8i 
SWI OTR TON PT] 


Now then, tell my servant David, ‘This is say to them, ‘This is what the Sovereign Lord says: | am 

what the Lord Almighty says: | took you going to take the stick of Joseph - which is in Ephraim’s 

from the pasture and from following the hand - and of the Israelite tribes associated with him, and join 

flock to be ruler over my people Israel.’ it to Judah’s stick making them a single stick of wood, and 
they will become one in my hand.’ 


Ezekiel 37:21 


TW OAT PID INT! RTS DE? ay TaD NAD FTN aN OTN 127) 


And say to them, ‘This is what the Sovereign Lord says: | will 
take the Israelites out of the nations where they have gone. | 
will gather them from all around and bring them back to their 
own land.’ 


Source: English from the New International Version and Hebrew from the Hebrew Bible (Leningrad Codex) in Unicode. 


The formula NNI% mT WX 7D [this is what the Lord Almighty says] appears 
in 2 Samuel 7:8 and in Ezekiel 37:19, 21 we have mm (8 “A877 [this is what 
the Sovereign Lord says]. The only difference is the attribute mixx 
Cin Samuel) and 778 (in Ezekiel) used to describe YHWH. Being also a 
messenger formula (Greene 1989): 


[/ts] purpose was to legitimize the speaker and to compel the hearer to 
accept the message which followed as indeed coming from the sender of the 
message. This messenger formula has been replaced by the official seal of 
times past. (p. 86) 


In the text of 2 Samuel 7, as well as that of Ezekiel 37, the two formulae 
introduce the message that Nathan and Ezekiel received from YHWH. Yet, 
the messages and the receivers are not the same. 


The formula mm "378 WMYTT is extensively used in the book of Ezekiel (cf. Ezk 5:7, 8; 
6:3; 7:2; 11:5, 7, 16, 17; 12:10, 23; 13:18; 14:6; 16:3, 59; 17:3; 20:39; 21:8, 29; 33; 22:3, 19, 28; 
23:28, 35, 46; 24:3, 6, 9; 25:6, 8, 12, 13, 15, 16; 26:3, 7, 15; 27:3; etc). The parallel with 
the text of 2 Samuel 7 does not signify influence but underlines a shared prophetic 
context between the two texts. Nevertheless, the connection of the formula to 
David in 2 Samuel 7 is crucial. As a messenger, Nathan was sent to give a message 
from YHWH to his servant David - 7177 "Tay? NNT [tell my servant David]. 


TABLE 4.5: 2 Samuel 7:10 and Ezekiel 37:23. 
2 Samuel 7:10 Ezekiel 37:23 
IR? TP TAD ND) PATA DYA PAYUN PNW cy) o naa) nyy apy DA apapa oF IA Tip NAY? NY) 
SAWN We Inv? Tayo o> ay? 7] Ok CATA] O72 wyg WWE apaw Yon an 
DTN? 077 ON] 


And I will provide a place for my people Israel and 
will plant them so that they can have a home of their They will no longer defile themselves with 


own and no longer be disturbed. Wicked people their idols and vile images or with any of their 
will not oppress them anymore, as they did at the offenses, for | will save them from all their sinful 
beginning. backsliding, and I will cleanse them. They will be 


my people, and | will be their God. 


Source: English from the New International Version and Hebrew from the Hebrew Bible (Leningrad Codex) in Unicode. 
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The expression TÙ [...] 871 [no longer], used in 2 Samuel 7:10, also appears 
in Ezekiel 37:23. In 2 Samuel 7:10, the people ‘will no longer be disturbed - 
Ty Tap NX, while in Ezekiel 37:23, the people ‘will no longer defile 
themselves - TY WAY? NY. The words W [...] X7] in the text of Samuel are 
used to describe what the people will experience. According to Anderson 
(1989, p. 121), ‘the people will dwell securely and unmolested in contrast 
with the earlier oppressions during the period of the Judges’. The promise 
states that the people of YHWH will cease to be disturbed. While the 
expression TÙ [...] 87] is a common phrase found in many texts throughout 
the OT, the actions that it describes express the idea to stop experiencing 
and doing what is wrong. Both disturbance and defilement are negative. In 
the two cases, the two actions will come to an end. 


TABLE 4.6: Hebrew-English translation of 2 Samuel 7:13 and Ezekiel 37:25. 


2 Samuel 7:13 Ezekiel 37:25 
TAPIA ROD NY ND] YP? MATT NT A Py Wr] OPNAY API? WS Jeyr? TI? AN] WY PINT 7y ay 
ibys Ty rabiy on) vl yay TT) 07W77 aI. p AID 


He is the one who will build a house They will live in the land | gave my servant Jacob, the land where 
for my Name, and | will establish the your fathers lived. They and their children’s children will live there 
throne of his kingdom for ever. forever, and David my servant will be their prince for ever. 


Ezekiel 37:26 


“Mg PANT] ONIN maq OANA ONIN ay OPI mg oF ma 077 12) 
cayiy? oyina WPA 


| will make a covenant of peace with them; it will be an everlasting 
covenant. | will establish them and increase their numbers, and | 
will put my sanctuary among them for ever. 


Ezekiel 37:28 
o rely) oping wipe ny ONS VIY TIA? Ry 7D OT WT? 


Then the nations will know that | the Lord make Israel holy, when 
my sanctuary is among them for ever. 


Source: English from the New International Version and Hebrew from the Hebrew Bible (Leningrad Codex) in Unicode. 


The term a31y, preceded by the particle 1Y, is used three times in 2 Samuel 7 
(vv. 13 and 16). The same word occurs five times in Ezekiel 37. It is preceded 
once by the particle y (v. 25), three times by the preposition } (vv. 25, 26 
and 28) and once alone (v. 26). In the text of 2 Samuel 7, the expression is 
linked to the throne (v. 13), to the house and the kingdom of David (v. 16). 
This word is connected to some important aspects of the Jewish people’s 
life. In Ezekiel, upon return to their land, they will live ‘forever’ (v. 25), and 
David will be their prince ‘forever’ (v. 25). In 2 Samuel 7:13, a719 is used to 
determine the duration of David’s throne. In a particular way, the same 
word pertains to the throne of David in Ezekiel 37:25, suggesting the use of 
the text of Samuel in that of Ezekiel. Additionally, the covenant of peace 
that YHWH will make with them will be an ‘everlasting covenant’ - a?iy m3 
(v. 26). Although the two texts are different in content, they both relate to 
covenants (with David and the covenant of peace). 
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In 2 Samuel 7:13, the word oI specifies the length of the reign of David's 
descendant. The same word pertains to David on the throne in Ezekiel 
37:26. The important aspect to note here is not the occurrence of n% in 
the two texts but its connection to the Davidic reign. The use of a?iy in 
relation to the throne of David in the text of Ezekiel is indicative of the 
influence of the text of 2 Samuel. We do not find other texts that talk about 
David’s throne ‘forever’. The prophecy in Isaiah 9:7 mentions the child who 
will reign on the throne of David without specifying if that throne will be 
there ‘forever’. In Jeremiah 23:5 and 30:9, we have the promise of a future 
leader in the person of David, but the throne is not explicitly described as 
‘forever’. The occurrence of David’s throne in these prophecies depends on 
the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7. Apart from the many uses of nÙ? in 
the refrain of Psalm 136 - more than in any other text in the OT - its use 
many times in a short span of verses in Ezekiel 37 attracts attention and is 
significant (Viands 2014, p. 222). 


Theological influence 


In relation to the Davidic Covenant, the dominant theocentric aspect of the 
promise in Ezekiel 37 is based, at some point, on 2 Samuel 7. It is YHWH 
who takes the initiative to give a perpetual reign to David’s descendants 
and bless his people. Again, it is YHWH who will fulfil his promise. The 
agent through whom he will realise his promise is 717 *72¥. In the same way, 
the divine promise in Ezekiel 37 expresses the faithfulness of YHWH and 
his grace to his people. In relation to 2 Samuel 7, the covenant that YHWH 
made with David was also characterised by his faithfulness and his grace. 


Theologically, the elements of influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7:1-16 
on that of Ezekiel 37:15-28 are perceptible. Considering the theological 
aspects in Ezekiel 37, the reader can easily connect them to 2 Samuel 7. 
The key components of YHWH’s promises in Ezekiel 37 also feature in 
2 Samuel 7, as indicated by Block (2013): 

YHWH’s promises are eternal: (1) Israel is his covenant people forever; (2) the 

land of Canaan has been given to them as their territorial homeland forever; (3) 


YHWH will dwell in the midst of his people forever; (4) YHWH’s commitment to 
his servant David endures forever. He will not go back on his word. (p. 38) 


Conceptual influence 


Reading together 2 Samuel 7 and Ezekiel 37, there are similar ideas or 
concepts that occur in the two texts. The text of 2 Samuel 7 seems to have 
offered a point of reference for that of Ezekiel 37. | divide the different 
areas of influence into five points: (1) the concept of leadership, (2) the 
concept of territory, (3) the concept of peace, (4) the concept of house 
and (5) the concept of temple. 
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In reference to the background of David and his rise to power, the text in 2 
Samuel 7:8 reads YRT Ayy TA] NPT? INST ION TaN" PAT? Nw Ll took 
you from the pasture, from tending the flock, and appointed you ruler over 
my people Israel]. The reference demonstrates that David was a shepherd 
before becoming king. In Ezekiel 37:24, in the programme of restoration, 
David, who will be made king, will play the role of shepherd - 927 717 °7291 
Onis wy) MW? NPM 1D? vwa O89 AT INN AYN] apy [My servant David will 
be king over them, and they will all have one shepherd]. The difference 
between David being a shepherd before becoming a ruler (2 Sm 7:8) and 
David as king and shepherd in a restored nation (Ezk 37:24) resides in the 
fact that the text of Ezekiel uses shepherd in a metaphorical way, while the 
text of 2 Samuel 7 reminds us of the choice of David as Saul’s replacement 
in 1 Samuel 16. The notion of leaders as ‘shepherds’ appears elsewhere in 
Ezekiel (as in Ezk 34). 


Whereas the text of 2 Samuel describes from where David was taken - 
INL TON - and who he became - 83W ayy TA - the text of Ezekiel uses 
specific words to describe the role that the promised ruler - 777 - will play 
as a ny over the people of YHWH. In the text of Ezekiel, as in that of 
Samuel, David is ruling over the same group: a united nation of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, as suggested in Ezekiel 37:15-23. 


The promise in Ezekiel 37:24 that the Jewish people will have one 
shepherd to lead them has traits of the description of the background of 
David in 2 Samuel 7:8. David, who became king, was once a shepherd 
Cl took you from the pasture, from tending the flock, and appointed you 
ruler over my people Israel’). The ruler identified as a shepherd in the text 
of Ezekiel is none other than David, the servant of YHWH - 717 °72¥1. 
Describing David, both in 2 Samuel 7:8 and Ezekiel 37:24 and 25, as ‘servant 
of YHWH’ means that his function was to serve the people of God. 
According to Blenkinsopp (1990, p. 176), the word used to designate David 
‘is an honorific title, but it also implies the view that public office has to be 
seen in terms of service rather than self-advancement or domination’. 


There is a connection between the concept of 7279 in the text of Ezekiel 
and that of 731 in the text of 2 Samuel. The two terms, however, display 
some difference. Blenkinsopp gives a good explanation as he tries to 
differentiate between the use of Ty and 779 in Ezekiel - specifically in Ezekiel 
37:22 and 24. He states that the reason for using 777 ‘is to emphasize the 
quite different role of political office conformable to the kind of community 
Israel is called to be’ (Blenkinsopp 1990, p. 176). Nevertheless, the use of 777 
should not be limited to the king’s political role; it encompasses as well a 
religious role in that ‘the king represents both the people in their unity and 
the rule of Yahweh [...] as the earthly guardian of the people’s worship and 
way of life’ (Leslie 1990, p. 193). The word T} is used for leaders in general, 
who may be military leaders or religious leaders (Anderson 1989, p. 120). 
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Hence, the preference of 727 for the future leader in Ezekiel highlights his 
specific function as a political and religious ruler. This function is well- 
described by Allen (1990): 
As ‘servant’ or vassal of an overlord, he would be committed to Yahweh’s will. His 
designation as ‘David’ characterizes him not only as a scion of Davidic lineage 


but as an upholder of the united kingdom, such as David himself was a nominee 
of all tribes of Israel (2 Sm 5:1-4; cf. 1 Ki 3:28). (p. 193) 


While the words used in 2 Samuel and Ezekiel are different, the connection 
between the two texts is obvious. This connection is not only based on 
words but also the key character to whom they are linked - David. 


When YHWH promises to provide a place - ah - for his people 
(2 Sm 7:10), it is the same as promising his people the land - 783 - where 
they will live (Ezk 37:25). In the Promised Land, the people of YHWH will 
experience peace. YHWH, in 2 Samuel 7:10, promises to provide a place for 
his people - nav) 2x IW? ay? DPA [And | will provide a place for my people 
Israel]. Similar language appears in Ezekiel 37:22, where YHWH promises 
to make the Jewish people ‘one nation’ - 7783 Ty Ùy an miyy [I will make 
them one nation in the land]. The Hebrew verb used in the text of 2 Samuel 
is av. The verb av has the idea of ‘put, place, set, appoint, make’ (Cohen 
1980, p. 272). In regard to this range of meaning, it still makes sense if 
one says that YHWH ‘will make a place for his people’. Instead of the 
root av, in Ezekiel 37:22 we have the root nwy, which generally means ‘to 
make’. Although the roots of the two verbs are different, the concept that 
they display is the same. While YHWH will provide a place for his people 
(2 Sm 7:10), he will make his people one nation in a specific land (place). 


In addition, in the two promises, the concern is the people of YHWH. 
A people cannot be one if they are not in one place. Hence, the idea of 
the Jewish people being one comes from them being put in one place. 
Despite the fact that the words and statements in the text of Ezekiel 
are not the same as in the text of 2 Samuel, it is possible there is an influence 
of the text of 2 Samuel 7:10 on that of Ezekiel 37:22. 


Whereas the text of Ezekiel 37:26 makes mention of aty nma [covenant 
of peace], the idea, however, is contained in 2 Samuel 7:10 that reads 15°0°"X7) 
ANWN IZ Wd nav? 77W [Wicked people shall not oppress them anymore, 
as they did at the beginning]. Technically, ‘peace’ here modifies ‘covenant’, 
as the peace that the Judeans will have is connected to the land where they 
will be. In a specific way, it is in their land that they will experience peace, 
which will be accompanied by an increasing population and the presence 
of YHWH’s sanctuary in their midst. The lack of oppression in the covenant 
in 2 Samuel 7:10 appears as the prosperity of the people in Ezekiel 37:26, 
which is the result of the covenant of peace that God will make with his 
people. 
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The covenant of peace“? is detailed in Ezekiel 34:25-30 (Batto 1987, 
pp. 188-189). This covenant consists of YHWH giving his people safety, 
security and blessings.*” The covenant of peace here is the reflection of 
already existing covenants as per its content. In his discussion on this 
covenant, Viands (2014) indicates that: 
Furthermore, it is clear that the content of the covenant of peace is continuous 
with the blessings of the Sinai Covenant since they correspond to Lev 26. 
Therefore, vv. 24-28 probably allude to the original promise of the patriarchs, 
mediated through the blessings of the Sinai Covenant, and now permanently 
enacted for the sake of Yahweh’s name. Thus, the covenant of peace is both 
new and not new. Yahweh’s previous covenants made with Abraham, Israel, 


and David are all affirmed and realized in the context of this final covenant. 
(pp. 227-228) 


The mention of the word ‘covenant’ in Ezekiel 37:26 with its outcomes 
ascertains the influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7, where we have the Davidic 
Covenant. Although the word ‘covenant’ does not appear in 2 Samuel 7, 
it is made clear in Ezekiel 37:26 that the divine promise is based on the 
covenant that YHWH made to David. 


The promises of God to David are characterised by stability and 
perpetuity. Specifically, in the covenant to David in 2 Samuel 7:11, 12 and 16, 
YHWH confirms that he will establish a house for David - mMm qP-Avy? mIo AP 
[YHWH will make a house] and he will establish the kingdom of David’s 
offspring - JMA nrg. There will be continuity in the line of David in 
the matter of kingship. The idea of a continual line in the offspring suggests 
a vertical multiplication. On the other side, the idea of establishing (making) 
and multiplying appears also in the text of Ezekiel. In Ezekiel 37:26, YHWH 
promises to establish or set and bless his people - api °maqT] DANN - and 
his sanctuary among them - a31na “WRAN "ANN. The text clearly indicates 
that YHWH will increase the number of the people. This is a horizontal 
multiplication, as it concerns the whole nation. The picture that we are 
getting here is that (Viands 2014): 

At the very least, the people will probably be as numerous as they were in the 

days of David and Solomon. Perhaps they will even transcend these proportions 


since the covenant is inviolable and perpetual and therefore this blessing will 
never cease. (p. 225) 


Explicitly, the promise of horizontal multiplication in Ezekiel is constructed 
onthe Davidic Covenant in Samuel, where we find the vertical multiplication. 
The presence of God’s sanctuary among the people, who will have increased 
by then, will be another blessing. 


36. The ‘covenant of peace’ was already discussed in detail. 


37. See discussion on the covenant of peace in Ezekiel 34:25. 
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Although the text of Ezekiel uses a different root verb - jn1 - from that of 
2 Samuel - nwvy and id - the idea that it expresses turns around the same 
themes that we find in 2 Samuel: house and kingdom. The promise of 
YHWH consists in YHWH establishing a house for the offspring of David 
(2 Sm 7:11) and his kingdom (2 Sm 7:12, 13). David already had his house 
(2 Sm 7:1), and God did not intend to build another physical house for him. 
The house that YHWH will establish from David’s descendant is not physical; 
rather, it is his dynasty. Looking at the house as a dynasty, there is a 
connection with throne and kingdom. The promise in Ezekiel 37:26, 28 
follows the same pattern, where YHWH will bless and set his sanctuary 
among his people. In this text, sanctuary replaces house (temple), which 
here is not a dynasty but a place for worshipping YHWH. And this place of 
worship is what David had in mind. Hence, the sanctuary of YHWH and his 
house reflect almost the same idea. 


Initially, the intention of David, in 2 Samuel 7:2, was to build a house for 
YHWH. YHWH turned this intention aside, saying that it is not David but his 
offspring who will build the intended house (2 Sm 7:13). The intention of 
David became a covenant (2 Sm 7:13).%° In the Davidic Covenant, building a 
house for YHWH is one of the important elements. The desire that David 
had to build a house for YHWH was assigned by YHWH to David’s offspring 
(2 Sm 7:13). In the promise to the exiles in Ezekiel 37:26, 27 and 28, YHWH 
will establish his sanctuary - °WypaTNN °D) - and his dwelling place - 
YA 77] - among his people. The words ‘sanctuary’ and ‘dwelling place’ 
recall the idea of ‘house’ that appears in 2 Samuel 7. Moreover, the exiles 
could understand the promise as referring to the temple which, before 
their deportation, expressed the presence of YHWH among them. It is in 
the temple that YHWH (Nickelsburg 2005): 

[...] caused his name to dwell (Dt 12:11; 2 Ki 21:4), the cultic center of his religion, 


where sacrifice was offered and where ‘the tribes go up [...] to give thanks to the 
name of YHWH’ (Ps 122:4). (p. 9) 


E Findings: Recommendations for 
further study 


In this chapter, the task was to establish any influence of the text of 
2 Samuel 7:1-16 on that of Ezekiel 37:15-28. Considering the literary, 
theological and conceptual aspects, | focused on the similarities between 
the two texts to determine if, in any case, there is influence. No single 
piece of evidence on its own argues strongly for Ezekiel’s dependence 
on 2 Samuel 7. However, cumulatively, the study shows that the text of 


38. YHWH refused to allow David to build him a house because it was not an urgent need (cf. 2 Sm 7:6); 
YHWH never ordered any ruler in Israel to build a house for him (2 Sm 7:7); and David was not qualified to 
build a house for YHWH because he had shed much blood (cf. 2 Sm 7:5; 1 Chr 22:8; 28:3). 
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Ezekiel 37 depends on that of 2 Samuel 7 at a certain level. The fact that 
the text of the book of Ezekiel has affinities with other texts in the OT and, 
at some point, depends on them - as discussed in Chapter 3 in this book - 
supports the affirmation that 2 Samuel 7:1-16 has influenced, in one way or 
another, the text of Ezekiel 37:15-28. 


In Chapter 1, the focus was on previous research conducted in the area 
of this study, with an outline of the approach to undertake in this study - as 
a contribution to scholarship, my emphasis has been to find any possible 
influence of 2 Samuel 7 on Ezekiel 34 and 37. Specifically, grasping the 
influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7 helps in understanding the significance 
of the Davidic ruler in Ezekiel 34 and 37. 


The discussion in Chapter 2 focused on covenant in the ANE and 
ancient Israel. It was established that the pattern of covenant in the OT 
has similarities with covenants in the ANE. While in the ANE we have the 
parity and the vassal treaties, in the OT we find the obligatory and the 
promissory types of covenant. This chapter also emphasised the Davidic 
Covenant in 2 Samuel 7. It looked at some aspects like the establishment of 
a house for David, the significance of the Davidic Covenant and the Davidic 
Covenant in the prophets. It appeared that the Davidic Covenant might 
have influenced many texts in the OT, including Ezekiel 34 and 37. 


Chapter 3 paid attention to Ezekiel 34, with emphasis on the Davidic 
Covenant as found in 2 Samuel 7. The study established that the text of 
Ezekiel has affinities with other texts, including the text of Samuel. The 
influence of 2 Samuel 7 on Ezekiel 34 was examined from three angles: (1) 
literary influence, (2) theological influence and (3) conceptual influence. It 
was determined that there is sufficient evidence to conclude that Ezekiel 34, 
in relation to the promised ruler David, was influenced by and dependent 
upon the Davidic Covenant as found in 2 Samuel 7. The discussion in 
Chapter 4 was similar to the previous chapter, but it focused on Ezekiel 37. 


This study has been an effort to understand the Davidic ruler in Ezekiel. 
It has also attempted to discern the reason behind the divine restoration 
of the Jewish people: YHWH’s covenant with David. Although David will 
not come back to lead the people of God, because of the covenant, YHWH 
will restore the people and appoint a leader over them. The research 
demonstrated that there are important connections between 2 Samuel 
7:1-16 and Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28. 


To establish the influence of the text of 2 Samuel 7:1-16 on that of Ezekiel 
34:23-31 and 37:15-28, | discovered that there are many words that are 
shared between Ezekiel and Samuel. As there are many common words 
in these texts, there are those that captivate attention: they are used in 
the same context and in relation to David in both texts. Concerning the 
theological connection and influence, the theocentric aspect of the origin 
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of the message and the promises became apparent. YHWH is the one who 
sent Nathan and gave the message to Samuel and Ezekiel. It is YHWH 
who made the covenant with David and who promised a future ruler in the 
person of David to his people. Finally, the conceptual influence included 
the concepts of covenant, territory, rest and peace, leadership, possession, 
multiplication and temple. 


From a closer look, there is no one individual element that confirmed 
that the text of Samuel might have influenced that of Ezekiel. However, 
when we cumulatively look at the different elements from the literary, 
theological and conceptual points of view, there is a compelling case 
for the dependence of the text of Ezekiel on that of Samuel when it 
comes to the Davidic Covenant. 


In this study, | considered the intertextual connections between 2 Samuel 
7:1-16 and Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28, with specific emphasis on the 
Davidic Covenant. The concepts of the Davidic Covenant that we find in 2 
Samuel 7:1-16 and the promise of the restoration of the Jewish people in 
Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 are widely approached by scholars; | do not 
claim to have covered all the necessary areas in this research when it comes 
to the relation between the mentioned texts. Therefore, in relation to the 
Davidic Covenant, some areas of research can be considered. Specifically, 
there is a need to probe the fulfilment of the promises of YHWH in Ezekiel 
34:23-31 and 37:15-28. Such a study will help to establish the supremacy 
of YHWH and his faithfulness throughout the story of his people. However, 
this study offers some implications for African leadership. 
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Implications for African 
leadership 


King Leopold of Belgium claimed the country now known as the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo as his personal property in 1870, setting in motion one 
of the most monstrous plunders ever by a colonial power. Ivory, gold, rubber, 
and an array of minerals were taken in his name, along with millions of lives. But 
the plunder did not end with the Congo’s independence in the mid-1960Os - it 
intensified under the corrupt thirty-two year regime of Mobutu Sese Seko that 
ended in 1997. In the years since, the pillage and bloodletting in the Congo have 
continued at a frightening pace. Some five million Congolese died unnecessarily 
from 1998 to 2007, according to the International Rescue Committee, making it 
the worst toll on human life since World War Il. Yet the carnage has gone largely 
unnoticed in the outside world. (Eichstaedt 2011, p. 1) 


How can an intertextual study of the Davidic Covenant (2 Sm 7:1-16; Ezk 
34:23-31; 37:15-28) be relevant to the aforementioned situation in the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo (DRC) and in Africa at large? The 
approach used in this research is literary, and the focus pertains more to 
scholarly interests in terms of intertextuality and the unity of God’s 
redemptive-historical plans in Scripture. With such an approach, it may 
seem quite difficult to draw straight implications for the church in Africa. 
The discussion here will help to enlighten important aspects in the Davidic 
Covenant in the three texts studied, as well as its benefits from a biblical- 
theological perspective for Africa. | refer to biblical theology as it contributes 
to understanding (1) the meaning of a text and (2) how it applies to us 
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(Alexander et al. 2000, p. 110). In that way, biblical theology serves as a 
bridge between the exegesis stage and the application stage (Osborne 
2006, p. 373). In relation to the study conducted in this research and biblical 
theology, | will focus on the unity of the Bible and the Davidic Covenant, 
particularly as it relates to the concept of leadership. 


Biblical theology puts stress on the unity of the Bible, as it provides 
grounds on which to understand the relation between biblical texts. The 
unity of the Bible does not only exist in the fact that it is one physical book 
containing the OT and the New Testament (NT), but in one story that the 
Bible presents: the story of divine salvation. The establishment of that 
basis - unity - helps to read the biblical texts in a suitable way to discover 
God’s intention (Wellum 2016, pp. 7-8). The unity of the story of the Bible 
is then foundational to looking at the Bible as a whole and defines how to 
approach the Scriptures. The tools and approaches used in studying the 
Bible are useful means to understand what a text meant then and what it 
means today in a given context. Plantinga indicates that ‘the serious and 
scholarly study of the Bible is of first importance for the Christian 
community’ (eds. Bartholomew et al. 2003, p.19). It implies that a substantial 
study of the Bible is pointless if it does not apply to the current context. 
One of the aspects to consider in achieving this is the unity of the Bible, 
because ‘no exegetical task is complete until we have related a specific text 
to the overall message of Scripture’ (Goldsworthy 2006, p. 8). The Bible is 
not a loose collection of various ideas from various human authors who all 
have their own ideas about God, but rather a tightly unified programme 
that God has undertaken to redeem humanity, ultimately through Christ. 
The Bible is ‘gospel-centered, Christ-exalting, life-transforming Scripture’ 
(Lawrence 2010, p. 83). 


With this perspective, | argue that this study should encourage people 
to study the Bible for themselves to uncover and discern the overall plan of 
God and how they fit into it. The study should also encourage people to 
interpret later Scripture in light of earlier Scripture, as the texts of the Bible 
are constantly dependent on earlier portions. As an example, in the three 
texts that make up the core of this research (2 Sm 7:1-16, Ezk 34:23-31 and 
37:15-28), there is a consistent picture of a human leader who leads for the 
benefit of the people rather than for himself, and whose authority is granted 
by YHWH, reflects YHWH and answers to YHWH. 


As believers, we are still living within the redemptive-historical story, in 
which it is God who grants leadership and authority (cf. Rm 13:1). While 
God’s desire for leadership has never changed, leadership in Africa is often 
characterised by selfishness, oppression, discrimination and nepotism. 
Considering those vices, Africa is in need of a type of leadership shaped by 
the divine model. In the Davidic Covenant, the promises were for David as 
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well as for the people as a whole. In Ezekiel 34, the bad leaders were 
dismissed because they mistreated the people, whom YHWH promised to 
restore, putting them under a leader who would submit to him and serve 
his people. Considering the context of African leadership today and its 
outcomes, the texts of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 are 
still relevant for the continent. These texts clearly indicate that successful 
leadership is that which follows God’s principles. It is leadership that 
focuses on serving people with justice. It is such leadership that brings 
peace and development to a country. 


As mentioned in the previous section, the biblical text is useful when it 
is applied to the people of today and not seen just as a text written to the 
people of the past (Lawrence 2010, p. 70). This means that, while the 
promise in 2 Samuel 7:1-16 was specifically for David and his house, the text 
still speaks to the Christian community in Africa. In the same way, the 
promises in Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 are still relevant for Africans. It 
means that the church in Africa has lessons to learn from these texts in 
order to address, as per her mission, issues that the continent is facing. 
However, one must take care in determining in exactly what way such texts 
remain relevant. 


The Bible is God’s covenant-led programme. In a progressive way, the 
Bible presents the divine plan, the promises and their achievement, and the 
fulfilment of the story of salvation (past, present and future). It does not 
suggest that all the promises to David and the Judeans are applicable in 
the same way to the people in Africa. Nevertheless, those promises 
underline the redemptive plan of God for his people. The promises also 
display important principles for the well-being of the people. In Africa, the 
church should consider reading the Bible intertextually, having Biblical 
Theology in mind. In this way, the church will be able to unpack the guidance 
of God and to think according to God’s thoughts (Wellum 2016, p. 8). 


While looking for an appropriate hermeneutic for contextualising the 
biblical message to Africa, | suggest that such an approach considers 
reading one biblical text in light of other biblical texts and viewing the Bible 
as a unity from a Biblical Theology angle. In reality, what we need is not to 
have a specific and separate approach for Africa and another for the West. 
Africa and the West have the same biblical story, which needs to be 
considered in its unity. Whatever approach we use should lead us to 
understand the Scripture and reach out to the people of YHWH. 
The seriousness in the tools and methodology that we use as we approach 
the Scripture serves as a frame so that we do not destroy the message. The 
Scripture should prevail over our context - African or Western. Reading 
the story of the Bible as a unity is critical. Ignoring this aspect can lead to 
intentional or unintentional abuses of the Scripture, which ‘are often the 
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result of letting our backgrounds, preoccupations or biases influence and 
control the way we read and apply Scripture’ (Brauch 2009, p. 16). 


The overall idea is that when Scripture is not taken in its unity, we tend to 
misapply it and sometimes to manipulate people. An example that Benno 
van den Toren (2007) gives is the understanding of the text of Mark 12:17: 

This text is probably a good candidate for a contest for the most abused 

Scripture verse. This text is often used to justify an obedience to the state and 

service of the state that are contrary to our belonging to the Kingdom of God. 

One can find Christian government officials and employees who use this verse 


to justify the need to obey their government even when this means disobeying 
the law of God. (p. 76) 


It is possible that this text is easily abused, and inappropriate applications 
are drawn because people fail to connect it to other texts and read it having 
in mind the unity of the Bible that could shed light on its meaning. Reading 
the texts of Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 in light of the text of 2 Samuel 
7:1-16 did much to help understand the meaning and the place of the 
Davidic Covenant in the restoration of YHWH’s people and its implications 
today for Africa. 


Having studied the texts of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28 
in relation to the Davidic Covenant, | present the following areas of relevance, 
from a biblical-theological perspective, for the church in Africa when it 
comes to leadership. 


In light of the focus of this study, rather than providing a detailed 
definition of leadership in this section, | will consider the type of 
leadership that the Davidic Covenant suggests. In 2 Samuel 7:1-16, YHWH 
made sure that there was no power vacuum after the reign of his servant 
David. YHWH determined and planned the years following the reign of 
David. In the same way, in Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28, YHWH decided 
to bring a change in the leadership of Israel when his people were 
mistreated and suffered. The complete restoration was to be achieved 
when YHWH appointed the right human leader for his people in the 
person of the Davidic king. The action of YHWH is enough evidence of 
his desire for people to always have leaders who are fit for the task. 
While the texts of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, Ezekiel 34:23-31 and Ezekiel 37:15-28 
help to understand the kind of leaders God desires for his people, 
Deuteronomy 17:14-20 and Psalm 72 highlight in more detail what a 
leader should do and be for the people. 


The text of Deuteronomy 17:14-20 gives clear instructions about the 
behaviour of a king to the Israelites, even before they had requested one so 
that they might become like nations around them (cf. 1 Sm 8:5, 20). This 
text portrays YHWH ‘as a God who makes plans, who has purposes, and 
who includes humans in his plan as fellow workers’ (Walton 2017, p. 106). 
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The text encompasses instructions as well as prohibitions concerning 
kingship in Israel. There are conditions a king should fulfil. These conditions 
concern eligibility (Dt 17:15), social limitations (Dt 17:16), personal limitations 
(Dt 17:17) and the submission of the king to the divine (Dt 17:18-20) 
(Scheffler 2017, pp. 161-162). In relation to eligibility, the king in Israel will be 
chosen by YHWH and will not be a foreigner (v. 15). Besides, there are clear 
restrictions to the king (vv. 16-17): (1) The king must not amass horses, nor 
return the people to Egypt to add to his horses; (2) he shall not have many 
wives; and (3) he shall not amass silver and gold to excess. These instructions 
are the guidelines for preventing the king from considering himself more 
important than the rest of the people (v. 20). To avert falling into that 
danger, he must have a copy of the whole law to help him remember 
concerning his behaviour (vv. 18-19). These are useful instructions where 
‘the king is warned to behave justly toward his subjects and to fulfil his 
roles’ (Wazana 2016, p. 182). 


The summary of the instructions resides in the king giving justice to the 
people he is leading. They also suggest that the king should be a role model 
to his people. Amassing horses, gold and silver and having many wives can 
easily lead to corruption and the misuse of public resources. These 
instructions point out the humility that the king should display. His focus 
should be on the people he is leading as he applies justice, described as 
(Branch 2004): 


Israel’s ideal king rules with a bag full of the law! He is more a student on foot 
carrying books than a ruler being driven around by a slave in a chariot. He’s ‘the 
people’s king’ - accessible, ‘a regular Joe’, the boy next door, a good neighbour. 
If anything, this king would rather take the back seat than sit at the head table. 
This king doesn’t introduce himself as king. This king doesn’t make people bow 
before him. Instead as an ideal Israelite, he introduces people to the real king of 
Israel, Yahweh. Because he reads the law constantly, he is not self-important or 
haughty. (pp. 383-384) 


The depiction is that the king should be a man ready to serve his subjects 
and not a king living in an ivory tower. However, living in humility does not 
diminish the king. Humility does not open the door for people to despise 
their leader. In fact, humility will attract respect for the king. Nevertheless, 
beyond how this text provides a model for all Israelite kings, the text 
envisages Jesus, the king par excellence. 


The theme of justice being crucial in the kingship in Israel appears in a 
detailed way in Psalm 72. The most important virtue that a king needs is 
the justice that God gives (Ps 72:1). The purpose of justice is to help the 
king to judge people without discrimination. As he applies justice, he will 
defend the afflicted ones and punish their oppressors. As a result, the 
king will gain power and honour. In other words, the king ‘will judge fairly 
and remove the oppression of the poor from the land (Ps 72:1-4, 72:12-14), 
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will rule widely and in peace (Ps 72:5-9)’ (Jerome 2012, pp. 196-197). This 
is a simple and concise description of good leadership ‘that makes the 
defence of the less privileged of the society a top priority’ (Jerome 2012, 
pp. 196-197). Where there is justice, there is peace. This psalm is not 
describing only one specific leader or even just Israel’s leaders but what 
any ruler of any nation should look like. The issue of justice and peace is 
central in this psalm, summarising the capital need of any country. Africa 
should strive for this type of leadership. For African leaders, 
Psalm 72 suggests that (Human 2002): 
Modern leaders should orientate themselves towards the basic function of 
leadership, namely to establish justice and peace - sedakah and šalom - in their 
societies. Core objects of their enterprise should be the poor, the oppressed 
and the afflicted - figures and groups on the periphery of society; people who 
find themselves in marginalised and distressful social circumstances [...] Leaders 
should constantly be made aware of the social and cosmic implications of their 
leadership as well as the interrelatedness between these two dimensions. Rule 
by just reign results in the well-being of a society. (p. 674) 


Psalm 72 displays the type of leaders God desires, but at the same time, it 
points to the ideal king, Jesus Christ. Being one of the ‘royal psalms’, 
Psalm 72 contains (Human 2002): 

[A] series of entreaties that God will establish and extend the righteous rule 


of the monarch so that all nations will submit to his reign and experience the 
blessings of God’s kingdom through him. (p. 985) 


The texts of Deuteronomy 17 and Psalm 72 describe how a leader should 
behave and what he should do for his people. These texts complement 
texts pertaining to the promised ruler in the text of Ezekiel. Considering 
the text of Ezekiel, | argue that the portrayal of a leader in Ezekiel 34:23- 
31 and 37:15-28 just refers to the future Messiah, as that is the specific 
figure in view there. However, Deuteronomy 17 and Psalm 72 lend further 
support to the notion that the kind of ruler envisioned in Ezekiel has 
broader relevance for how all Israelite kings - and even non-lsraelites 
rulers - are to act, as they are all to reflect God’s own kingship in his 
justice. Thus, the texts of 2 Samuel 7:1-16, and Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15- 
28, in relation to the Davidic Covenant, are relevant in a broader sense for 
how leaders in Africa should rule. 


A leadership that fits the desired divine type will establish peace in the 
country. In the absence of peace, insecurity will reign, leading to internal as 
well as external exile. Currently, this has been a trend in Africa, in that 
thousands of people from the continent seek refuge in their neighbouring 
countries and some outside of Africa to the peril of their lives. The movement 
of the population to look for ‘greener pastures’ that has become a routine 
in African countries like the DRC, Ethiopia, Nigeria, Libya and South Sudan, 
to name just a few, is the outcome of poor leadership. The bad and greedy 
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leaders have put their citizens in a difficult situation. The situation of Africa 

is not different, for example, from that of Chile, where (Barbera 2008): 
The military regimes used horrifically brutal techniques to subjugate those whom 
they considered subversive, or just to instill profound fear and insecurity in the 
population. These techniques included all forms of torture, mass detentions 
and arrests, exile, assassination, disappearance, arbitrary search and seizure 
operations, and internal exile, also known as relegacion. Poor neighbourhoods 
and rural peasant communities were especially affected and afflicted by these 
practices. Life was disrupted, families were torn apart, and whole neighbourhoods 
and communities were physically and psychologically destroyed. Such was the 
situation in Chile. (p. 69) 


The situation that prevailed in Chile mirrors daily life in many places in 
Africa. The oppressive and brutal practices of military, political and 
administrative authorities have put people in continuous fear. The ideal is 
for leaders to focus on serving people rather than on their selfish interests; 
they should commit themselves to defending the poor and applying justice. 


In many African countries, people suffer oppression from inside as well 
as from outside. While displaced or exiled, they are not in a position to 
prosper, and as a result, poverty increases daily with all its consequences: 
death, lack of education for children, lack of food and so on. Socially, there 
are three effects of exile: (1) diminishment of resources and security; (2) 
increased effect of morbidity and mortality; and (3) pragmatic responses 
to the two first-mentioned effects, where the composition of households 
becomes more extensive and inclusive (Kelle, Ames & Wright 2012, pp. 175- 
177). Ames (in Kelle et al. 2012, pp. 175-177) summarises that exile has 
cascading effects. When people are in exile or displacement, it is obvious 
that they may not have access to their resources. They cannot go back to 
their initial areas because of insecurity. Considering the conditions imposed 
on them, they are exposed to diseases and illnesses that easily lead to 
death. In addition, as a result of the complexity of the situation, the affected 
people do not get appropriate help. 


Without peace, Africa will not come out of poverty despite the natural 
resources that the continent contains. The conditions of lack of peace in 
some African countries are indicators that there is still a long way for them 
to go to obtain political stability and economic development. With 
continuous and recurrent conflicts, Africa is not stable, and its affected 
population lives in extreme poverty that ruins the economy of the region. 
As long as Africa is not stable, it will never benefit from the vast natural 
wealth that it has (Ahere 2012, p. 1). Being part of society, the church has a 
crucial role to play when it comes to leadership. 


The promise of YHWH to David was to bring up a descendant through 
whom his kingship would last forever. Based on this promise, in the 
restoration plan of the Jewish people, he promised to appoint his servant 
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and prince, David, to rule over them, followed by the guarantee of security 
and blessing. At some point, one may think that leadership in some African 
countries follows the Davidic pattern, where a son succeeds his father as 
president, putting those countries in the state of kingdom. For example, in 
the DRC, Joseph Kabila Kabange replaced his father, Laurent-Désiré Kabila. 
In the Republic of Kenya, many years after the death of its founder and first 
president, Jomo Kenyatta, his son Uhuru Kenyatta became the fourth 
president of Kenya. In Gabon, Ali Bongo succeeded his father, Omar Bongo. 
Because the mentioned leaders came to power by way of election or 
consensus, this does not mean that presidency in Africa is hereditary, and 
the Bible does not provide clear instructions in terms of how nations should 
choose leaders or whether such leadership should be hereditary. However, 
the Davidic hereditary covenant pertains to the Messiah, and God in his 
providence decided to use a hereditary covenant with David to anticipate 
the coming of his Son. This is a unique redemptive-historical event. It does 
not indicate that it is God’s desire for all leaders and kings to be hereditary 
in the same way. Nor is the opposite necessarily the case. While the Davidic 
Covenant encompasses the kind of desired leadership, it is important to 
note that the covenant, as made with David, was applicable to the Judean 
community. The critical insight for African leadership is to have in place a 
leadership that meets the standard that God desires. 


Concerning the study in this work, | do not suggest that churches should 
appoint national leaders but that the profile of what the leader should be is 
much the same as in Ezekiel 34 and 37. A servant leader should not look for 
the first position but the last, as the expression of his commitment to serve 
others (Mt 20:16; Mk 9:35). It is by serving others faithfully that his greatness 
comes (Mt 20:26-28; Mk 10:42-45). Serving others is possible if a leader 
chooses humility as Jesus did (Jn 13:12-16; Phlp 2:3). Focusing on the 
servant leadership model, the church has the mandate to offer her support 
and to accompany a nation’s leadership to become reliable. As observed 
by Jo-Ansie van Wyk (2007): 

Reliable leadership is an indispensable component of any progressive society. 

The rapidly changing African society with its numerous challenges calls for 

reliable leadership. The Church which is the most trusted institution has failed to 

offer this reliable leadership to the African society. In spite of the fact that the 

Church in Africa is experiencing tremendous numerical growth, she has failed to 

produce enough leaders and the few available are not well-equipped to meet 

the needs of the African people in this century. If the Church in Africa hopes 
to be relevant to the African society, she has to re-think her training system. 

She must produce leaders who can be relied on by the African people. This is 

only possible if she produces enough well-qualified leaders to match the rapidly 

growing African Church and society. (p. 4) 


Considering what Van Wyk affirms, the church is called to play her prophetic 
role. It is not that the church must go to the political arena and abandon 
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her prophetic task; rather, the church should act as a ‘watchman’ of the 
nation. However, | do not fully agree with Van Wyk when she claims that 
the church in Africa has not produced enough well-equipped leaders. So 
far, the church has done her best in the area of training. It is for the graduates 
to put in place what they learned. In difficult conditions and situations, 
courage and boldness are needed. David received the message of the 
perpetuity of his house through the prophet Nathan. In the same way, the 
bad leaders of Israel and the people received the message of their 
restoration through the prophet Ezekiel. Similarly, the church in Africa 
should not hesitate to teach concerning the servant leadership model that 
God desires for his people. It is for the church to communicate what the will 
of God is for the leadership as well as for the people. 


Certainly, the church in Africa has the obligation to execute her prophetic 
mandate. This does not necessarily mean that by fulfilling her prophetic 
role, the church has the capacity to save her country. Although the message 
of the church can be rejected, she must nevertheless speak the truth and 
act like salt and light in the world (cf. Mt 5:13). 


For the church to play her role in an appropriate way, she must manifest 
integrity, honesty, credibility and love (Lk 16:10; 2 Cor 8:21; Eph 4:25; 
Col 3:9; Phlp 4:8; 2 Tm 2:15; Tt 2:7-8; 1 Jn 4:7-10). Unfortunately, these 
virtues have not always been in the church as they should. The lack of 
these values has sometimes weakened the impact of the church. Referring 
to the role of the church in the DRC - and Africa by extension - and its 
failure to fulfil its prophetic role, Katho is right when he points out that 
the church has not been a role model to society (Katho 2003, p. 422). The 
church must pursue her task in helping people to understand Christianity 
and to know God. ‘Understanding Christianity’ should not be limited to an 
intellectual or a doctrinal comprehension. It should be comprised of 
Christians practising what they know. Failure to practise Christianity is at 
the basis of the weakness of the church in Africa in making considerable 
impact in society. It is because of that lack that tribalism, mismanagement 
and corruption have taken place in the church. 


The church should seek the root causes of the problems that ravage 
Africa and address them, using appropriate approaches to interpret the 
Bible and from a Biblical Theology point of view. The question to ask is 
whether the church in Africa is in the position to play her role as she should 
and make her voice heard, or if she is like the church in South Africa. Thomas 
Resane (2017) describes the situation prevailing in the church in South 
Africa: 

For the South African Church today, the pulpit has lost its beauty. Opposition 

against the Church’s role is distressing. South Africans, together with their 


political leaders have generally stopped consulting the Lord both for personal 
or national welfare. The religious condition is deficient and morale low. 
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People’s spirits are crushed and in a despair. Human ideologies such as egotism, 
individualism, secularism, and atheism have taken control of some of the nation’s 
moral foundations. These were the conditions in which the Church’s prophetic 
role should become conspicuous. South Africa is faced with what Israel of 
Samuel’s days faced. (p. 6) 


It means that the church has to take a firm stand in the fulfilment of her 
prophetic mission. This quote rightly depicts what is happening in many 
African countries and even proposes how to address the problem. To avoid 
going off track, the church has to ground her teaching in Scripture, 
considering its unity and its application to the current community. 


As both Nathan and Ezekiel received their message from YHWH, in the 
same way the church should make the will of God and the truth of Scripture 
known. In the Davidic Covenant, we see YHWH’s concern for his servant 
and his offspring. In Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28, we also find YHWH 
concerned with the future of his people. Considering the divine plan for 
humanity, the spiritual, social and economic welfare of human beings 
remains the desire of God. The church, as God’s agent in the world, should 
speak out about the sovereignty of God and the kingship of Jesus, and it is 
by doing so that the church in Africa will influence the political leaders. It is 
for the church to draw the attention of leaders to serve the people they are 
leading and not to focus on their selfish interests. It is for the church to 
teach that it is God who gives authority (Rm 13:1) (Moila 1990, p. 21). 
Therefore, a leadership that cares for people should put stress on the 
Davidic leadership model, where the leader submits to God and serves the 
people. 


Faced with the alarming situation in Africa, some hope remains in the 
prophetic role of the church. The study of the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 
7:1-16, and its echo in Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 37:15-28, gives a clue of the type 
of leaders that God desires. Although this was the design for the king of 
the Israelites, it is still relevant for the servant leadership model that is 
needed for Africa today. It is the promise in the Davidic Covenant that gave 
hope to the desperate Jewish people, as their restoration by YHWH was 
guaranteed. 


Yet while the church may do her best to address the issue of political 
leadership in Africa, and despite Christians making their prophetic voices 
heard, the church and the Christians who make up the church may be 
disappointed because their leaders may not heed God’s leadership 
principles. The appropriate way for Christians to manage their 
disappointment is to put their hope in the kingdom that Jesus Christ will 
one day bring. 


Although the texts from 2 Samuel 7:1-16 and Ezekiel 34:23-31 and 
37:15-28 do inform the leadership in Africa in an analogous sense, in terms 
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of emphasising what a godly leader should look like, the actual fulfilment 
of these texts from Ezekiel is not found in any national leaders but in 
Christ himself. For this reason, the primary focus in application must be 
on the need for Christians to look to Christ as their king. We are citizens 
not only of the DRC or of the Republic of Kenya, or of any other earthly 
country, but of the kingdom of Christ. Thus, for the believer, our hope 
never lies in political leaders but in Christ, the David of Ezekiel 34:23-31 
and 37:15-28. So inasmuch as Christians should have a prophetic voice 
and should do what they can to bring good political leaders into power, 
hope never lies truly there but in the kingdom that Christ will one day 
bring fully and finally. 


There are many references to Jesus Christ as King in the NT. The Gospel 
of Matthew presents Jesus as the King, and the kingdom of heaven 
constitutes its main theme. In Matthew 2:2, Jesus is described as the ‘king 
of the Jews’. In Luke 1:32-33, Jesus, before his birth, is designated as the 
owner of David’s throne. The text of Mark 15:32 identifies Jesus as the ‘King 
of Israel’. In John 1:49, Nathan declares, ‘Rabbi, you are the Son of God! You 
are the King of Israel!’ The triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem in John 
12:12-19 also refers to Jesus as the ‘King of Israel’. The text of 1 Timothy 6:15 
portrays Jesus as the ‘blessed and only Sovereign’, indicating that Jesus is 
the King of kings, as found in Revelation 19:16. Stated succinctly, the title 
attests that God the Father has bestowed royal authority upon the incarnate 
son, Jesus, who becomes Christ the King, to accomplish in the power of the 
Spirit the proclamation and the re-establishment of divine sovereignty in a 
world enslaved by falsehood, disordered power, corruption, evil and death 
(Sherman 2004, p. 117). 


The truth is that most national governments do not acknowledge Jesus 
as King. Therefore, we cannot expect their leaders to be Jesus-like kings. 
But in the church, where leaders do acknowledge Jesus as King, the nature 
of Jesus’ kingship (as foreseen in the Davidic Covenant and the text of 
Ezekiel) has some bearing on how pastors and church leaders lead. In 
1 Timothy 3 and Titus 1, what the NT expects a leader to look like in the local 
church overlaps with Jesus’ own leadership. A church leader must be 
morally upright (1 Tm 3:2-5; Tt 1:7-8) and a mature Christian (1 Tm 3:6-8; 
Tt 1:9). The ideas that we derive from the mentioned texts are that a church 
leader must be selfless, sacrificial, a servant of others, disciplined in 
character and having a high moral standard (Oginde 2011, p. 30). Christ 
being the head of the church, leaders of a church are merely servants. As 
Davidic kings or princes, they receive instructions from Christ. The fact that 
church leaders are accountable to Jesus is stressed in Titus 1:7, where they 
are identified as people who ‘[are] entrusted with God’s work’. In other 
words, they are managers who have to work under the guidance of the 
church owner (cf. Mt 16:18) through the Holy Spirit. Therefore, church 
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leadership remains a matter of humble service, loving service, characterised 
by purity, sacrifice, diligence and devotion (Helfers 2000, p. 56). 


Church leadership is not about positions and titles but about the service 
rendered under the main church leader, Jesus Christ. The ultimate way to 
lead according to God’s desire is to receive directives from Scripture 
concerning the spiritual and behavioural qualifications of a church leader. 
The expectation is that ‘[t]he local churches in Africa could benefit greatly 
both spiritually and physically if they were to bring these church offices 
into proper biblical perspective’ (Helfers 2000, p. 72). 


In this chapter, | attempted to establish the relevance of the Davidic 
Covenant for African leadership from a biblical-theological perspective. 
Scripture remains the principal tool for the church to address various issues 
in the life of Africans. For a better result, reading and studying Scripture in 
its unity is the appropriate way that will help to avoid the abuse of Scripture 
and draw appropriate application. 


The situation of some African countries is shameful, disrespectful and 
disgraceful. Lack of stability and peace, recurrent conflicts, the killing and 
displacement of innocent villagers, insecurity and impoverishment have 
become the daily portion of the people. In relation to the Davidic Covenant, 
there is hope for Africa if leaders opt to serve their people in justice. In 
addition, there is hope if the church rightfully plays her prophetic role by 
using Scripture appropriately and pointing people to Jesus Christ, the King 
par excellence. 
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This monograph deals with a significant issue related to the Davidic Covenant as 
an important theological concept. The author points out that little research has 
been conducted on the possible influence of the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7 
on important passages in Ezekiel 34 and 37, where David is mentioned in 
connection with the future restoration of Israel. Chapter 1 in this book deals with 
the rationale of the presented research and the approach followed and presents a 
survey of previous research, especially on Ezekiel. 

Chapter 2 deals with the Davidic Covenant, especially in 2 Samuel 7, in which 
Lonu Budha discusses the covenant in the Old Testament. Chapters 3 and 4 focus 
on the two passages in Ezekiel. The discussions in these chapters follow a clear 
pattern, moving from dating to structure and discussing the biblical text. In the 
final section of each chapter, the author deals with the relationship between the 
passages in Ezekiel with 2 Samuel 7, and the concept of the covenant in the two 
passages. He discusses three kinds of influences: literal, theological and conceptual. 

In Chapter 5, the author delves into the implications of his theological research 
on African leadership. He offers a refreshing critical perspective on contemporary 
leadership, emphasising the importance of governments serving the people and 
not exploiting the country and its people for personal gain. 
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Victor Lonu Budha brilliantly draws the attention of academics to the existing 
intertextual gap in reading the Davidic Covenant in 2 Samuel 7 in conversation 
with its fulfilment in Ezekiel 34 and 37. The author’s successful argument that a 
detailed discussion on the subject, which is still lacking to date, adds value to 
Ezekiel’s research. 
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